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ur  Father  who  art  in  heaven^ 
Hallowed  be  thy  name. 
Thy  kingdom  come. 
Thy  will  be  done  in  earthy 

as  it  is  in  heaven. 
Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread. 
And  forgive  us  our  debts^ 

as  we  forgive  our  debtors. 
And  lead  us  not  into  temptation^ 

but  deliver  us  from  evil : 
For  thine  is  the  kingdom^  and  the 

power ^  and  the  glory ^  forever. 

Amen. 

—Matthew  6:9-13,  KJV 
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SQUiTTER'S  RIGHTS 

By  Wayne  C.  Lee 


A  fellow  has  to  be  given  a  chance  to  be  friendly 


STEVE  Thornton  put  his  horse 
in  the  barn  and  gathered  up 
some  posts  and  his  posthole  diggers. 
He'd  have  to  fix  the  pasture  fence 
behind  the  barn  right  after  dinner. 
According  to  what  he  had  heard  in 
town  this  morning,  he  was  going 
to  need  that  pasture. 

This  was  still  open  range.  A  brand 
was  all  a  man  was  supposed  to  need 
to  keep  his  stock,  not  a  fence.  But 
cattle  had  started  to  disappear.  Steve 
couldn't  afford  to  lose  any  stock  to 
rustlers.  The  last  few  years  hadn't 
been  profitable  ones  and  now  that 
he  was  getting  married,  he  had  to 
make  the  ranch  prosper. 

He  glanced  at  the  house  where 
his  mother  and  his  bride-to-be,  Bon- 
nie Cavette,  should  be  getting  din- 
ner. But  there  was  no  stir  there. 
He    couldn't    imagine    where    they 


could  have  gone.  There  was  so  much 
work  to  be  done.  In  fact,  that  was 
the  reason  Bonnie  had  come  to  the 
ranch  three  weeks  before  the  wed- 
ding. She  wanted  to  help  get  the 
place  ready  for  the  big  occasion. 

Steve's  mother  had  welcomed 
Bonnie.  Steve  was  sure  the  two  were 
going  to  get  along  fine.  There  was 
so  much  work  to  be  done  around 
the  house  and  Steve  couldn't  help. 
He  had  the  ranch  to  keep  going  and, 
since  his  father  died  two  years  ago, 
the  outside  work  had  been  a  full- 
time  job  for  him. 

Steve  hurried  to  the  house  when 
he  finally  saw  the  buggy  coming. 

"Sorry  we're  so  late,  Steve,"  Mrs. 
Thornton  said  as  she  reined  in  the 
horses.  "Bonnie  and  I  will  get  din- 
ner ready  while  you  take  care  of 
the  team." 


"Where  have  you  been?"  Steve 
asked.  His  raised  voice  showed  rising 
anger. 

"Up  at  Vaun's.  They've  got  a  sick 
baby." 

"That  squatter!"  Steve  exclaimed. 

"You  don't  need  to  make  it  sound 
h'ke  a  nasty  word,"  Mrs.  Thornton 
said. 

"Squatter  is  a  nasty  word  to  ranch- 
ers," Steve  said. 

"We've  never  had  any  trouble 
with  homesteaders." 

"We've  never  had  one  like  George 
Vaun." 

"They  seem  like  decent  people," 
Bonnie  said.  "And  they  really  ap- 
preciate our  help." 

"I  imagine  they  do,"  Steve  said 
caustically. 

He  turned  to  the  team  and  led 
them  toward  the  barn.  He  could 
see  that  both  his  mother  and  Bon- 
nie thought  they  had  done  a  good 
deed  in  helping  the  homesteader 
family.  Maybe  there  was  some  good 
in  Vauns;  surely  there  was  not  all 
bad.  But  then  how  could  this  be 
reconciled  with  what  he  had  heard 
in  town  this  morning? 

Ranches  to  the  east,  west,  and 
north  of  him  had  been  losing  cattle. 
Not  many,  just  two  or  three  at  a 
time.  But  those  petty  losses  could 
break  a  rancher,  especially  one  who 
was  working  on  a  slim  margin  such 
as  Steve  was. 

Most  of  the  ranchers  were  blaming 
the  homesteaders  off  to  the  north  in 
Slimjim  Valley.  That  really  put 
Steve  on  a  spot.  He  was  the  only 
rancher  down  here  who  had  al- 
lowed a  homesteader  to  settle  on 
land  he  claimed. 


T  T  was  worse,  too,  than  if  he'd  let 
-■-  some  total  stranger  moves  in 
Everybody  knew  what  George  Vaun 
was.  He  had  lived  in  Red  Bluff  for 
three  years,  working  at  any  job  he 
could  get.  He  hadn't  made  many 
friends  and  he  hadn't  had  many  jobs. 
His  family  had  almost  starved.  Then, 
somehow,  he  had  gotten  enough 
money  to  buy  a  team  of  horses,  a 
plow  and  a  cultivator.  So  he  had 
filed  on  a  quarter  of  land  and  be- 
come a  homesteader. 

"Owning  a  piece  of  land  won't 
make  him  any  less  worthless  than 
he  was  in  town,"  one  of  the  ranchers 
had  said  this  morning.  "He'll  dead- 
beat  you,  sponge  off  you,  and  I 
wouldn't  put  it  past  him  to  steal  off 
you." 

So  Steve  had  come  home  de- 
termined to  do  two  things.  He'd 
hold  his  cattle  close  to  the  ranch 
when  he  couldn't  keep  an  eye  on 
them  on  the  range.  And  he'd  move 
George  Vaun  off  the  land  on  his 
north  range.  He  doubted  if  Vaun 
w^as  actually  stealing  any  cattle  but 
Steve  couldn't  afford  the  wrath  of 
his  neighbors.  Vaun  had  to  go. 

But  this  morning  his  mother  and 
Bonnie  had  been  at  Vauns  helping 
with  a  sick  baby.  Where  did  that 
leave  him?  If  he  ran  the  Vauns  off 
now,  Bonnie  would  think  he  was 
cruel  and  heartless,  especially  since 
the  Vauns  had  a  sick  baby.  If  he 
left  them  there,  his  neighbors  would 
ostracize  him.  Then  if  he  started 
losing  cattle,  and  he  probably  would 
sooner  or  later,  his  neighbors  would 
stand  back  and  cheer  instead  of 
helping  him. 

He  put  the  team  away  and  went 
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to  the  house.  Coffee  was  bubbHng 
and  meat  was  frying  on  the  stove  as 
the  two  women  set  the  table. 

"Why  did  you  go  up  to  Vauns 
this  morning?"  Steve  asked  as  he 
settled  in  a  chair  to  wait  for  din- 
ner. 

"Because  Mrs.  Vaun  came  down 
here  looking  for  medicine  for  her 
baby,"  Mrs.  Thornton  said.  "Did 
you  ever  know  me  to  refuse  to  help  a 
family  with  a  sick  baby?" 

Steve  shook  his  head.  "No.  But 
this  is  different.  You  know  the 
Vauns.  You  know  they  were  the 
town  deadbeats  in  Red  Bluff." 

"They  had  no  chance  to  be  any- 
thing else.  Nobody  befriended  them. 
They  were  treated  as  if  they  were 
poison.  A  person  has  to  be  given  a 
chance  to  be  friendly.  Anyway,  a 
sick  baby  is  a  sick  baby,  no  matter 
whose  he  is." 

"Agreed,"  Steve  said.  "But  once 
you  do  a  favor  for  people  like  that, 
they'll  expect  another.  And  then  an- 
other and  another." 

Bonnie  looked  sharply  at  Mrs. 
Thornton  who  carried  the  cream  to 
the  table  without  glancing  at  Steve. 
But  Steve  saw  the  look. 

"So!"  he  said.  "They've  already 
asked  you  for  another  favor." 

"The  baby's  got  to  have  some 
medicine,"  Mrs.  Thornton  said  stem- 

ly."  , 

"It's  no  farther  to  town  for  them 
than  it  is  for  us." 

"Vaun's  oldest  boy  has  hired  out 
to  a  farmer  over  in  Slimjim  Valley. 
He's  using  the  team  this  week. 
George  is  working  at  home  without 
a  team.  The  Vauns  have  no  way 
to  get  to  town." 


"And  they  need  groceries,  too," 
Bonnie   said. 

"So  you're  going  to  buy  them  a 
grubstake,  too,"  Steve  said  angrily. 
The  anger  was  more  at  himself  for 
what  he  had  to  do  than  it  was  at 
his  mother  and  Bonnie  for  being 
so  softhearted. 

"You  can't  let  them  starve,"  Bon- 
nie said  sharply.  "You  should  see 
how  they  appreciate  the  things  we've 
already  done  for  them." 

"Sure,"  Steve  said.  "Who 
wouldn't  appreciate  it  if  other  people 
did  their  work  for  them  and  gave 
them  what  they  needed?  How  much 
time  have  you  spent  up  there  late- 
ly?" 

"We've  been  there  several  times," 
Mrs.  Thornton  said.  "But  I  don't 
begrudge  the  time  or  work  I've 
spent." 

"What  about  all  the  work  you 
wanted  to  get  done  here?  How 
about  the  picket  fence?" 

A  picket  fence  around  the  yard 
was  the  one  thing  that  Bonnie  and 
Mrs.  Thornton  wanted  above  all 
else  before  the  wedding.  But  Bon- 
nie had  been  here  a  week  now  and 
not  a  thing  had  been  done  toward 
the  picket  fence.  Steve  had  prom- 
ised to  work  on  the  fence  any  spare 
time  he  had.  But  as  yet  he  simply 
hadn't  had  a  minute  to  call  his  own 
between  sunup  and  dark. 

"Some  things  are  more  important 
than  picket  fences,"  Mrs.  Thornton 
said  as  she  went  on  with  the  job 
of  setting  diimer  on  the  table. 

"I  think  you're  being  as  foolish 
as  a  calf  facing  a  blizzard,"  Steve 
said.  "Can't  you  see  they're  just 
working  you?  As  long  as  you'll  do 


things  for  them,  they'll  just  sit  back 
and  let  you.  People  like  that  make 
their  living  that  way." 

"You're  wrong,  Steve,"  Bonnie 
said.  "They  need  help  and  they  ap- 
preciate getting  it." 

Steve's  jaw  set  determinedly. 
"I'm  going  to  ride  over  there  right 
after  dinner  and  tell  them,  as  far  as 
the  Thorntons  are  concerned,  they've 
ridden  the  free  wagon  as  far  as  it's 
going." 

Bonnie  brought  the  last  dish  from 
the  stove  and  set  it  on  the  table. 
Mrs.  Thornton  sat  down  with  a  sigh. 

"Maybe  you're  right,  Steve.  May- 
be we  have  been  too  softhearted. 
Tom  used  to  say  a  squatter  had  no 
rights  at  all  in  ranching  country." 

"Pa  was  right,"  Steve  said.  "The 
Vauns  should  have  settled  over  in 
Slimjim  Valley  with  the  other  squat- 
ters. They  have  no  right  to  crowd  in 
on  us." 

T  T  wasn't  such  a  long  ride  to  the 
-^  the  Vaun  homestead.  On  the 
way,  Steve  decided  that  if  the  child 
was  really  sick,  he'd  give  them  a 
while  to  move.  But  if  the  sick  baby 
was  just  another  fake,  he'd  see  to  it 
they  were  gone  by  sundown. 

A  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  little 
sod  house,  he  saw  George  Vaun  and 
two  of  his  small  boys  driving  three 
cows  toward  him.  He  frowned  as 
he  discovered  that  they  were  his 
cattle.  He  nudged  his  horse  into  a 
lope  toward  them. 

"Where  are  you  driving  those 
cows?"  he  demanded. 

"We  were  just  trying  to  head  them 
back  toward  your  place,"  George 
Vaun  said  with  a  big  grin.  "I  figured 
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you  didn't  want  them  wandering  too 
far  from  home,  the  way  some  ranch- 
ers are  losing  cattle." 

"I  don't,"  Steve  said,  and  almost 
asked  him  which  way  he  had  been 
driving  the  cows  before  Steve  came 
in  sight.  "How's  your  sick  kid?" 

"Lots  better,"  Vaun  said  quickly. 
"Your  mother  is  a  wizard  with  sick 
youngsters.  And  that  girl  you're  go- 
ing to  marry  is  mighty  handy  with 
kids,  too.  You  don't  know  how  lucky 
you  are.  Lots  of  girls  wouldn't 
know  how  to  go  ahead  with  things 
like  she  does.  Hazel  and  I  really  ap- 
preciate what  they've  done  for  us 
this  week." 


"I  imagine/'  Steve  said.  Of  course, 
he  could  see  through  the  sham 
George  Vaun  was  putting  up.  Or 
could  he?  Vaun  certainly  sounded 
sincere. 

"Come  on  up  to  the  house  a 
minute,"  Vaun  invited.  "You  can 
drive  your  cattle  home  later." 

Steve  followed  the  man  and  two 
boys  toward  the  soddy.  He  hadn't 
finished  his  business  with  Vaun  yet. 
Mrs.  Vaun  was  in  the  doorway  when 
Steve  reined  up  his  horse  behind 
George. 

"Get  down  and  come  in,"  she  in- 
vited eagerly.  "Your  mother  and 
Bonnie  have  helped  me  make  this 
look  like  a  home  instead  of  a  dirt 
shack.  We  want  to  find  some  way 
to  show  you  how  much  we  appre- 
ciate your  letting  us  stay  here.  None 
of  the  other  ranchers  would.  And 
the  way  your  mother  and  Bonnie 
have  helped  us  is  a  sight.  We  never 
had  a  friend  like  that  all  the  time 
we  Kved  in  Red  Bluff." 

Steve  didn't  say  anything.  He 
didn't  know  what  to  say.  He  realized 
why  his  mother  and  Bonnie  were  so 
convinced  the  Vauns  were  sincere 
in  their  appreciation  of  the  help 
they  had  received.  Now  that  he 
heard  them,  he  believed  it,  too. 

George  had  disappeared  behind 
the  house.  Now  he  reappeared  carry- 
ing a  bundle  of  sticks,  all  exactly  the 
same  width  and  length  and  sharp- 
ened to  a  point  on  one  end. 


"I  heard  Bonnie  say  how  much 
she  wanted  a  picket  fence  in  front 
of  your  house,"  he  said.  "I'm  no 
expert  carpenter  but  I  figure  I  can 
build  a  picket  fence.  When  Sam 
gets  home  Saturday  with  the  team 
and  wagon,  I'll  bring  these  over  and 
set  them  up.  It's  mighty  little  to 
do  in  exchange  for  all  the  good 
things  she  and  your  mother  have 
done  for  us  but  maybe  sometime  we 
can  do  more.  A  man  never  knows 
how  much  he  can  help  a  neighbor 
till  he  tries." 

Steve  nodded  silently.  Sometimes 
there  were  a  lot  of  things  a  man 
didn't  know.  Maybe  his  father  had 
been  wrong.  Maybe  a  squatter  did 
have  some  rights  in  a  ranching  coun- 
try, the  right  to  be  treated  as  a 
neighbor,  even  as  a  friend.  He  started 
to  rein  away  and  then  turned  around 
and  stopped. 

"Bonnie  and  I  would  be  proud  to 
have  you  come  to  our  wedding,"  he 
said. 

George  grinned.  "Thank  you  kind- 
ly. We'll  be  there  in  our  best  bibs 
and  tuckers." 

Steve  smiled  and  rode  on  toward 
the  three  cows.  A  person  had  to  be 
given  a  chance  to  be  friendly,  his 
mother  had  said.  The  Vauns  were 
certainly  taking  advantage  of  their 
opportunity  to  be  friends. 

Steve  would  be  proud  to  have  the 
Vauns  at  his  wedding.  They  had  a 
right  to  be  there. 


FAIR  WARNING 


An  ad  in  the  Times  Union  of  Rochester  read:  "Notice  is  hereby 
given  that  my  dear  wife  has  still  another  driver's  permit.  Please 
exercise  extreme  caution." 

— Tom   Benson 
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George  Washington:  who  had  a  dream  of  freedom  and  made  the  dream  a  reality 


A  Gallery  of 


TNTELLIGENT— and  dynamic— 
-^  leadership  has  always  been  the 
key  to  preserving  our  freedoms.  As 
one  international  crisis  follows  an- 
other, it  becomes  more  and  more 
apparent — leadership  makes  the  dif- 
ference. 

These  precious  freedoms  we  guard 
today  were  created  by  dynamic  lead- 
ers. When  George  Washington  took 
his  oath  of  oflBce  less  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago — the  world  sudden- 
ly changed. 

For  the  first  time,  a  whole  people 
became   their   own   boss;    our   new 
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nation  became  the  first  to  enjoy 
democratic  government. 

Those  latter  years  of  the 
eighteenth  cenutry  were  trying  for 
our  first  Chief  Executive.  He  was  a 
big,  sturdy  man — ^but  no  longer 
young,  and  tired  by  six  hard  years  of 
war.  Petitioners  asked  him  to  be 
king,  but  he  refused. 

Washington's  fellow  patriots  also 
dreamed  of  freedom — men  like  Paul 
Revere,  John  Hancock  and  John 
Paul  Jones. 

Revere's  father  came  to  America 
from    France — his   name   then   was 


Paul  Revere:  whose  ride  to  Concord  stirred  the  hearts  of  patriots 


Great  Americans 


ApoUos  Rivoire.  A  lad  of  thirteen, 
he  was  apprenticed  to  a  blacksmith. 
When  friends  had  diflBculty  pro- 
nouncing his  name,  he  changed  it 
to  the  one  which  since  has  gained 
immortaUty. 

His  third  son — named  for  him 
— grew  up  to  be  a  skilled  artisan 
and  outdoorsman.  Broad-shouldered 
and  strong,  his  pet  diversions  were 
to  ride,  skate,  and  shoot. 

As  a  young  man,  Paul  Revere 
became  avidly  interested  in  copper 
engraving.  Moreover,  he  was  Ameri- 
ca's first  cartoonist. 


He  used  this  ability  as  a  cartoonist 
to  initiate  a  strong  campaign  against 
Britain's  colonial  Stamp  Act.  Later, 
his  best-known  work  stirred  the 
hearts  of  patiiots  throughout  the 
thirteen  states — a  vivid  depiction  of 
the  Boston  Massacre. 

Revere  was  an  active  leader  in  the 
Boston  Tea  Party  as  member  of  the 
Sons  of  Liberty.  When  this  group 
heard  that  a  British  force  was  mov- 
ing to  Concord  to  seize  military 
stores.  Revere  embarked  on  the 
famous  ride,  warning  the  countryside 
that  "the  British  are  coming." 


11 


John  Hancock:  who  with  bold  hand  risked  his  life  for  American  independence 


JOHN  Hancock,  best  known  for 
his  bold  signature  on  the  Dec- 
laration of  Independence,  contrib- 
uted much  to  the  cause  of  free- 
dom. 

He  chose  to  identify  himself  with 
the  cause  of  liberty;  to  risk  his 
fortune — and  his  life — in  the  cause 
of  American  Independence. 

Hancock  persistently  used  his  in- 
fluence against  the  Stamp  Act — and 
when  it  was  eventually  repealed, 
touched  off  a  great  celebration  for 
his  neighbors  in  open  defiance  to  the 
British  ruling  body. 

But  the  British  demanded  further 
revenues;  taxed  glass,  paper,  and 
tea  among  other  things  to  make  up 
the  lost  revenue.  Pressure  mounted 
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— on  June  10,  1768,  the  captain  of 
Hancock's  sloop  Liberty  locked  a 
customs  inspector  in  his  cabin  and 
landed  a  cargo  of  wine  without  pay- 
ing a  duty  fee  on  the  bulk  of  it. 

Soon  Hancock's  invaluable  leader- 
ship led  to  his  installation  as  presi- 
dent  of  the   Continental   Congress. 

As  the  opening  shots  of  the  Revo- 
lution were  fired — and  British  troops 
were  defeated  at  Concord  and  Lex- 
ington— General  Gage  offered  a  par- 
don to  all  rebels  who  returned  to 
the  British  side  with  two  exceptions: 
John  Adams  and  John  Hancock. 

But  the  two  great  leaders  sur- 
vived, and  Hancock  later  signed  his 
name  on  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence   "large    enough   for   King 


John  Paul  Jones:  who  wanted  more  than  personal  gain  and  found  it 


George  to  read  without  his  spec- 
tacles." Today,  that  famous  signa- 
ture is  used  as  a  trademark  by  one 
of  the  largest  life  insurance  com- 
panies in  America. 

TATHILE  Revere,  Hancock,  and 
^  ^  Washington  had  their  first  tastes 
of  tyranny  on  our  shores  during 
British  rule,  John  Paul  Jones  was 
first  exposed  to  it  in  still  another 
manner. 

He  went  to  sea  at  the  age  of 
twelve — a  solemn  young  Scot.  Hard- 
fisted  skippers  taught  him  what  un- 
fairness was;  a  lesson  he  never  for- 
got. 

Jones  was  spunky;  advanced  from 
apprentice    to    mate,    then    to    cap- 


tain and  owner.  But  he  wanted  more 
than  personal  gain.  Jones  found  it  in 
America  in  1775. 

He  took  an  old  ship  and  decided 
to  let  its  guns  speak  in  the  cause 
of  independence.  He  mustered  his 
own  crews;  paid  them  from  his  own 
pocket,  putting  his  health  and 
strength  into  this  wonderful  ideal  of 
liberty. 

A  precious  matter,  this  liberty — 
it  took  great  men  to  create  it  and 
great  men  to  keep  it  aUve.  Captains 
of  our  present  and  future  Ships  of 
State  can  do  far  worse  than  look  to 
tlie  Colonial  past  for  inspiration  and 
guidance  in  the  trying  times  of  this 
tAventieth  century. 

■  ■ 
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Reasons  Why  I 
Belong  to  the  Church 

By  Carlton  C.  Buck 


nnODAY  a  larger  percentage  of 
-^  our  population  belongs  to  the 
church  than  ever  before  in  the  his- 
tory of  our  nation.  I  am  glad  to  be 
numbered  with  the  ''belongers/' 
There  are  at  least  ten  specific  reasons 
why  my  church  membership  has 
great  meaning  to  me. 

1.  Because  of  What  the  Church 
Is.  Out  of  a  glorious  past  Uke  a 
white-sailed  ship  the  church  has 
come  bringing  its  cargo  of  faith, 
hope,  and  love.  It  has  always  been 
and  is  now  a  positive  force  for  good. 
The  church  is  not  a  building  of 
stone  and  mortar,  but  a  people  of 
flesh  and  blood  and  spirit.  It  is  not 
to  be  thought  of  in  the  same  cate- 
gory as  a  club,  a  lodge,  a  business  or 
an  institution.  It  is  different  by  its 
very     nature.  Our     English     word 


"church"  comes  from  the  Greek 
word  "ecclesia"  and  means  the 
"called  out  ones."  The  Apostle  Paul 
referred  to  the  church  as  "the  body 
of  Christ"  (Eph.  1:22-23).  That  is, 
it  is  the  body  through  which  the 
Lord  works  in  our  day.  Because  of 
what  the  church  really  is,  I  want  to 
be  a  part  of  it. 

2.  Because  of  What  I  Am.  I  am 
a  child  of  God  and  therefore  need 
to  find  my  place  in  his  family.  I 
cannot  "go  it  alone."  No  man  can. 
Because  of  what  I  am,  I  need  the 
help,  the  influence  of  the  church. 
Trying  to  be  a  Christian  without  the 
church  would  be  like  trying  to  play 
baseball  by  oneself,  or  attempting 
to  render  a  Mozart  symphony  with 
a  single  one-string  fiddle.  "He  is  the 
vine  and  we  are  the  branches."  And 
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The  church  gives  me  something  to  live  for 

It  anchors  my  hope  in  Christ 

There  is  no  svibstitule 


when  anyone  cuts  himself  oflE  from 
the  life-giving  root  or  is  severed  from 
the  vine  itself,  that  severed  part 
cannot  live.  For  this  reason,  every 
man  needs  the  church. 

3.  Because  of  the  Divine  Origin 
of  the  Church.  The  church  is  not  a 
man-made  institution.  It  is  a  God- 
given  organism.  And  there  is  a  great 
diflEerence.  When  Peter  made  the 
Good  Confession,  saying  to  Jesus, 
"Thou  art  tlie  Christ,  the  Son  of 
the  Living  God,"  Jesus  called  him 
blessed  and  said,  "upon  this  rock  I 
will  build  my  church;  and  the  gates 
of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it" 
(Matt.   16:18Z?). 

The  church  is  not  built  on  Peter, 
but  upon  the  fact  of  Jesus  being  the 
Christ,  the  Son  of  the  Living  God. 
This  divine  origin  makes  the  church 
a  unique  institution  unlike  anything 
else  upon  the  face  of  the  earth.  This 
very  fact  makes  me  want  to  be  a 
part  of  it. 

4.  Because  the  Church  Is  Doing 
What  Needs  to  Be  Done  in  the 
World  Today.  Its  work  is  the  kind 
of  work  that  needs  to  be  done  and 
is  not  being  done  by  any  other 
group,  institution,  or  program  in  the 
world  today.  This  gives  me  great 
satisfaction,  knowing  that,  while 
my  "one-string  fiddle"  cannot  play 
the  whole  symphony,  it  can  help 
to  bring  out  the  music  that  needs 
to  be  rendered. 

The  church  furnishes  the  last 
hope,  the  last  tie,  the  final  thread 


of  understanding  between  people 
of  opposing  nations  during  time  of 
war  and  suspicion.  Its  message  is  one 
of  love,  faith,  and  hope.  While  other 
forces  are  tearing  down,  it  is  ever 
building,  constructing,  strengthen- 
ing. 

5.  Because  the  Church  Honors 
the  Dignity  of  Man.  The  church  has 
proved  itself  to  be  the  champion  of 
human  right.  When  an  economic 
machine  has  threatened  to  reduce 
man  to  a  mere  cog  of  industry,  the 
church  has  spoken  out.  In  the  matter 
of  social  justice,  the  church  has  had 
a  voice. 

Man  rises  to  his  biggest  self  in 
Christ.  In  the  church  he  finds  his 
greatest  dignity.  I'm  proud  to  belong 
to  the  body  of  believers  whose  head 
is  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  and  in  whose 
company  I  can  find  fulfillment  for 
my  noblest  dreams. 

6.  Because  the  Purest  Democracy 
Is  to  Be  Found  in  the  Church.  As 
has  been  said,  "The  ground  is  level 
at  the  foot  of  the  Cross."  Regardless 
of  background,  race  or  color,  all  men 
have  equal  standing  in  the  grace 
and  love  of  God.  Paul  states  con- 
cerning this  liberty,  "There  is  neither 
Jew  nor  Greek,  there  is  neither  slave 
nor  free,  there  is  neither  male  nor 
female;  for  you  are  all  one  in  Christ 
Jesus"  (Gal.  3:28). 

Every  man,  every  woman,  every 
boy,  every  girl  is  precious  in  his 
sight.  No  person  is  unimportant  in 
the  church  for  his  hfe  takes  on  im- 
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portance  when  he  Hnes  up  with  the 
church.  He  becomes  an  integral  part 
of  a  working  democracy. 

7.  Because  of  the  Richness  of 
Fellowship  in  the  Church.  The 
purest,  truest  fellowship  can  be 
found  in  the  framework  of  the 
church.  There  is  nothing  like  it  to  be 
had  anywhere  outside  of  the  embrac- 
ing arms  of  the  body  of  Christ. 
Where  the  bond  of  Christ  is,  there 
is  fellowship.  The  scripture  says, 
"We  have  a  fellowship,"  and  truly 
we  have  and  that  alone  is  worth  it 
all.  Fellowship  in  Christ  transcends 
all  blood  ties  and  aitificial  barriers. 
Fences  go  down,  tensions  relax, 
loneliness  disappears  when  con- 
fronted by  the  richness  of  Christian 
fellowship.  This  is  a  valuable  asset. 
I  am  thankful  for  such  fellowship 
as  we  have  in  the  church. 

8.  Because  the  True  Church  Is 
a  World  Church.  On  the  day  of 
Pentecost,  the  birthday  of  the 
church,  the  people  heard  the  mes- 
sage of  faith  and  repentance  "every 
man  in  his  own  language."  Thank 
God  for  a  church  that's  color  blind. 
In  a  day  of  world  consciousness,  I 
am  glad  that  I  belong  to  a  fellowship 
that  is  world-embracing  and  that  I 
do  not  have  to  be  provincial  nor 
sectarian.  When  we  give  our  mis- 
sionary offerings,  we  are  helping 
furnish  the  gospel  cement  that  is 
now  holding  the  world  together. 
Jesus  said,  "Go  ye  into  all  the 
world,"  and  that  has  been  the  march- 
ing orders  of  the  church  since  the 
first  century. 

9.  Because    the    Church    Has    a 


Message  at  the  Point  of  Human 
Need.  There  is  great  need  in  the 
world  today  and  the  church  has  a 
message  for  such  a  day  as  this. 
Where  there  is  sin,  the  church  has 
a  message  of  forgiveness.  Where 
there  is  sorrow,  the  church  has  a 
message  of  comfort.  Where  there  is 
war,  the  church  has  a  message  of 
peace.  Where  there  is  bereavement, 
the  church  has  a  message  of  hope. 

In  the  name  of  Christ,  the  ever- 
conquering  Son  of  God,  the  church 
has  a  message  for  man's  every  need. 
And  we  can  say  with  Paul,  "My  God 
shall  supply  all  your  needs  according 
to  his  riches  in  glory  by  Christ  Jesus" 
(Phil.  4: 19) .  The  march  of  medicine 
has  crossed  the  wilderness,  desert, 
and  has  taken  healing  to  the  islands 
of  the  sea  on  the  feet  of  missionaries, 
the  representatives  of  the  church  of 
Jesus  Christ. 

10.  Because  It  Anchors  My  Hope 
and  Feeds  My  Soul.  The  church 
gives  me  something  to  live  for  and 
by.  It  anchors  my  hope  in  Christ, 
the  unchangeable  one.  He  is  "the 
same  yesterday,  and  today  and  for 
ever."  The  church  feeds  my  soul  on 
the  bread  of  life.  It  is  the  only  insti- 
tution in  which  God's  Word  is 
regularly  and  faithfully  read  and 
interpreted.  I  am  encouraged  in  my 
Christian  life  by  the  church.  In  the 
church  you  will  find  the  world's 
noblest  and  happiest  people.  There 
is  no  substitute  for  the  church,  and 
I  am  happy  to  take  my  stand  with 
other  Christian  people  in  this  God- 
given  institution,  the  body  of  Christ. 


Another  advantage  of  owning  a  midget  car  is  that  it  can  double  as  a  golf  cart. 

— Vesta  M.  Kelley  in  Quote 
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By  Minnie  May  Lewis 


From  These  Lowly  Roots 


THE  skies  were  dark  with 
promised  storm.  Tom  gave  a 
full  swing  with  the  axe.  The  great 
tree  shuddered  and  fell  with  a 
sickening  thud.  "By  dear,  that  was 
a  tough  one!"  he  panted,  driving 
the  blade  deep  into  the  severed 
stump. 

Nancy,  getting  dinner  at  the 
cabin,  heard  the  crash  and  winced. 
She  loved  trees  and  especially  hated 
to  see  this  one  go.  It  was  so  stately 
and  strong  and  tall.  "It  takes  God 
such  a  long  time  to  grow  a  tree  .  .  . 
such  a  Httle  moment  for  man  to  lay 
it  low,"  she  mused.  She  busied  her- 
self dishing  up  the  meat  and  corn 
bread  as  Tom  came  in,  crossed  the 
earthen  floor  and  wanned  his  hands 
at  the  open  fireplace. 

"Cabin  seems  mighty  empty  with- 
out Httle  Sari,  better  hurry  up  and 
get  her  that  baby  brother  so  she  can 
come  home,"  he  teased.  They  sat 
down  and  bowed  their  heads.  "Fit 
and  prepare  us  for  Thy  humble  serv- 
ice. Beg  for  Christ's  sake,  A-men!" 
Tom  prayed. 

"Tom,  you  really  do  want  a  son, 
don't  you?"  Nancy  smiled  indulgent- 

ly- 

"Sho,  I  could  take  him  with  me. 
Teach  him  to  hunt  and  fish  and  he'd 
soon  be  big  help  cutting  wilderness 
trees,  splitting  rails  and  .  .  ." 


...  a  great  tree  grows  .  .  . 

"Chinking  log  cabins?"  Nancy 
chided  gently. 

"Now,  Nancy,  I'm  aiming  to  do 
that  very  thing.  Maybe  tomorrow. 
As  soon  as  I  spHt  that  wood  and  help 
Charlie  set  his  traps."  He  shrugged 
into  his  deerskin  blouse  and  kissed 
Nancy  goodby.  "If  it's  a  boy,  I'd 
like  it  if  you  named  him  for  my  pa. 
I  always  remember  he  died  protect- 
ing me  from  that  Indian  when  I  was 
but  a  Httle  tad."  He  grabbed  his  cap 
and  headed  across  the  clearing. 

The  next  time  he  remembered  his 
promise  it  was  too  late.  Snow  was 
sifting,  fine,  through  the  chinks  onto 
the  buffalo  robe  that  covered  the 
crude  bed  where  Nancy  lay  her  face 
tilted,  in  childbirth,  toward  the 
grave.  Life  and  death  huddled  close. 

"I  should  have  chinked  those 
logs,"  he  choked,  but  Nancy  scarce- 
ly heard.  Heaven  was  bending  low 
to  earth.  Suddenly,  an  infant's  lusty, 
protesting  cry  ended  the  long 
anguished  vigil.  Nancy  Hanks  Lin- 
coln had  borne  a  son.  To  please  his 
father  she  named  him  Abraham,  not 
knowing  that  she  had  just  become 
the  mother  of  the  United  States's  six- 
teenth President  .  .  .  that  from  these 
lowly  roots  would  grow  a  great, 
mighty  giant  of  a  tree.  Tall,  strong 
and  stately  whose  branches  would, 
someday,  surely  brush  the  sky.     ■  ■ 
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ARE  YOU 

LOOKING  FOR 

YOURSELF? 

By  Russell  J.  Fornwalt 


This  may  be  the  most  important  article 
you  read  this  year 


/^NE  morning  last  winter  when  I 
^-^  arrived  at  my  oflBce  a  gentle- 
man was  waiting  eagerly  to  see  me. 
He  seemed  depressed  and  distressed. 
A  mutual  friend  had  suggested  he 
talk  over  his  problem  with  me. 

My  early  caller  was  in  his  middle 
fifties.  He  had  been  a  minister  for 
twenty-five  years  but  an  unhappy 
one.  He  confessed  he'd  always  felt 
miscast  as  a  clergyman,  having  en- 
tered that  profession  mainly  to 
please  his  parents. 

Now  that  his  mother  and  father 
were  no  longer  living  he  definitely 
decided  to  quit  the  ministry.  He 
asked  me  if  I  could  give  him  voca- 
tional aptitude  tests  right  then  and 
there.  He  wanted  to  know  what 
kind  of  job  to  start  looking  for. 

We  discussed  the  purposes  and 
limitations  of  aptitude  tests.   I  told 

Mr.  Fornwalt  is  a  Vocational  Counselor  with 
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him  it  was  rather  late  in  the  game 
for  such  things.  He  too  reaHzed  tests 
are  mostly  for  high  school  students 
who  are  able  to  spend  years  in  train- 
ing for  what  they  are  best  fitted. 
My  "client"  said  he  had  to  start 
working  right  away.  So  that  ruled 
out  tests. 

Finally  I  asked  the  fellow  just 
what  he'd  really  like  to  do.  He  said 
he'd  like  to  continue  working  with 
people  apart  from  the  church. 

We  spoke  of  social  work.  But  he 
lacked  the  professional  degree  which 
most  welfare  agencies  now  require. 
Schoolteaching  too  was  out  of  the 
question  because  he  had  never 
taken  certain  courses  in  Education 
and  Psychology.  His  age  and  back- 
ground were  not  the  best  for  busi- 
ness. 

Frankly  I  was  puzzled.  Counsehng 
a  frustrated  clergyman  was  a  new 
experience  for  me.  My  work  is  main- 


ly  with  boys  and  young  men  to  the 
age  of  twenty.  But  here  was  a  man 
older  than  I,  more  experienced  in 
advising  others,  and  yet  I  was  to 
help  him. 

I  telephoned  several  of  my  friends 
who  run  private  employment  agen- 
cies. They  all  agreed  to  see  the 
minister  but  they  were  quick  to  say 
placing  him  would  be  difficult. 

As  I  was  typing  out  some  letters 
of  introduction  an  idea  came  to  me. 
Why  not  give  the  fellow  a  dose  of 
his  own  medicine?  And  that's  what 
I  did. 

"You  know,"  I  said  as  I  handed 
the  letters  to  him,  "the  real  answer 
to  your  situation  is  faith  and  prayer." 

He  smiled  for  the  first  time.  I  as- 
sured him  the  people  at  the  employ- 
ment agencies  would  be  as  helpful 
as  possible.  I  also  told  him  he'd 
probably  have  to  do  a  lot  of  running 
around.  He  said  he'd  be  keeping  in 
touch  with  me. 

Several  weeks  passed.  Then  one 
day  the  ex-minister  phoned  me.  He 
had  gotten  a  job  as  registrar  for  a 
private  boys'  school  in  New  York 
City. 

"I've  not  only  found  a  job,"  he 
said  joyfully,  "but  I've  found  my- 
self. I'd  been  lost  for  many  years." 

VOCATIONALLY  speaking, 
^  many  men  and  women  today  are 
lost.  They  are  trying  to  find  them- 
selves in  the  hopes  and  aspirations 
parents  or  others  have  for  their  lives. 
But  instead  of  finding  fulfillment 
they  find  only  failure,  futility  or 
frustration — even  fear  of  the  future. 
Many  young  men  try  to  find  their 
niche  in  their   father's   business   or 


profession.  Often  they  fail.  They  may 
inherit  a  reputable  name,  good  will, 
a  well-stocked  business,  and  bank 
credit.  But  they  may  not  have  the 
ingenuity,  initiative  and  imagination 
needed  to  keep  the  father's  business 
alive. 

Another  type  of  person  tries  to 
find  himself  by  running  away — from 
himself.  Let's  take  the  case  of  Harry 
Gross,  age  twenty-one.  This  young 
man  came  to  see  me  after  returning 
from  Florida.  He  was  one  of  a  crew 
that  started  out  from  New  York 
City  to  sell  magazines  in  southern 
states. 

"How  did  you  make  out?"  I  asked. 

"Not  so  good,"  Harry  replied 
sadly.  "I  went  broke  down  there 
and  had  to  wire  my  father  for  money 
to  get  home." 

"What  made  you  take  an  out-of- 
town  selling  job?"  I  inquired.  "It 
seems  to  me  there  are  all  kinds  of 
sales  openings  right  here  in  New 
York." 

"I  was  told  there  was  big  money 
selling  in  small  towns,"  Harry  an- 
swered. "Up  to  a  hundred  bucks  a 
week." 

"Did  anyone  in  your  crew  make 
that  much?"  I  asked. 

"I  think  one  fellow  averaged 
seventy-five  dollars  a  week,"  Harry 
remarked.  "But  he  was  a  born  sales- 
man." 

"Tell  me,  Harry,  what  did  you  do 
before  you  went  to  Florida?" 

"Well,  I  took  a  trip  to  Schenec- 
tady. Someone  told  me  a  big  plant 
up  there  was  hiring." 

"And  did  you  get  a  job  there?"  I 
asked. 

"No.  When  I  got  to  the  employ- 
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ment  oflBce  there  was  such  a  long 
line  I  didn't  bother  waiting." 

"And  before  Schenectady?"  I  con- 
tinued. 

"I  started  out  for  Chicago,"  Harry 
replied,  "but  my  money  ran  out  in 
Cleveland.  Then  I  hitchhiked  back 
home." 

"So,  what  are  you  planning  to  do 
now?"  was  my  next  question. 

"I'm  thinking  of  going  to  Alaska," 
was  the  young  man's  reply.  "There 
should  be  plenty  of  jobs  up  there 
now.  What  do  you  think?" 

"Harry,  I'm  sure  you'll  find  a  job 
up  there — eventually.  But  will  you 
find  yourself  up  there?" 

"I  don't  get  what  you  mean," 
Harry  said  with  a  look  on  his  face 
indicating  he  was  questioning  my 
sanity.  "All  I  want  is  a  job — bad." 

"That's  right,"  I  agreed.  "You're 
trying  to  find  a  job.  But  you're  look- 
ing for  yourself,  too.  That's  why  you 
went  to  Florida  and  Schenectady. 
That's  why  you  started  out  for 
Chicago.  And  now  Alaska." 

"In  other  words,  you're  telling 
me  I'm  lost." 

"That's  it,  Harry.  You're  lost  voca- 
tionally. And  the  chances  are  that 
even  if  you  go  to  a  hundred  cities 
—even  to  the  moon — you  won't  find 
yourself." 

"I  think  I'm  beginning  to  catch  on. 
But  how  do  I  go  about  finding  my- 
self?" 

"First  of  all,  stop  running  away 
from  yourself,"  I  suggested.  "Ask 
yourself  what  you'd  really  like  to  do. 
Get  to  know  yourself  better.  What 
are  your  likes  and  dislikes?  What 
are  your  special  talents?  To  find 
yourself,   Harry,   you  have   to   look 
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inside  yourself.  So  far,  you've  done 
all  the  looking  on  the  outside." 

Harry  told  me  that  he  had  long 
been  interested  in  photo  re-touching. 
He  had  already  done  a  little  such 
work  on  a  free-lance  basis.  I  sug- 
gested that  he  perfect  his  technique, 
perhaps  even  go  to  night  school.  I 
pointed  out  that  New  York  City 
with  its  vast  publishing  business 
offered  opportunity  galore  for  the 
film  and  photo  re-toucher. 

NOT  so  long  ago  another  lad.  Bill 
Merritt,  about  eighteen,  came 
to  see  me.  He  wanted  to  know  if  I 
could  help  him  get  into  the  movies. 
He  was  dead  serious  and  deter- 
mined. 

"Don't  you  know  someone  in 
Hollywood  you  could  write  a  letter 
to?"  Bill  asked. 

"Well,  I  don't  know  anyone  per- 
sonally," I  replied,  "but  we  could 
take  a  chance.  First,  I'd  have  to 
know  a  little  about  your  training 
and  experience.  Did  you  ever  study 
dramatics?" 

"What's  that?"  Bill  asked  naively. 

"Well,  that's  acting,"  I  informed 
the  boy. 

"I  never  knew  you  had  to  study 
acting"  Bill  remarked. 

"Tell  me.  Bill,  have  you  ever  taken 
part  in  any  school  plays  or  things 
like  that?" 

"Guess  I  haven't  done  that  either." 

"This  is  quite  a  problem,"  I  ob- 
served. "What  am  I  going  to  tell  Mr. 
Producer  when  I  write  him?  Have 
you  any  special  talent?  Do  you  sing 
or  dance  or  rock  'n'  roll?" 

"No,  none  of  that.  But  I  do  have 
what   Hollywood  wants,"  Bill  said. 


"Hey,  fellows;  not  this  one!" 

"What's  that?"  I  asked  eagerly. 

"Well,  my  friends  all  say  I  look 
just  like  Elvis  Presley.  I'm  even 
letting  my  hair  get  real  long.  How 
do  you  like  these  sideburns?" 

"They're  okay,"  I  said  approving- 
ly. "But  Hollywood  already  has  one 
Elvis  Presley." 

"Oh,  I'm  sure  they  could  use 
another.  Could  you  send  my  photo 
along?  I  know  that  would  help." 

"Bill,  I  don't  want  to  sound  dis- 
couraging. I'm  all  for  anyone  with 
ambition.  But  I  don't  think  Holly- 
wood wants  another  Elvis.  Do  you 
know  what  they  really  want?" 

"No,  what?"  Bill  asked  with  his 
face  lighting  up. 

"They're  look  for  an  original  Bill 
Merritt.  Those  movie  makers  need 
an  innovation — not  just  an  imita- 
tion." 

"Then  what  should  I  do?"  Bill 
wanted  to  know. 


"My  friend,  think  up  some  new 
gimmick  just  like  Elvis  had  to  do. 
The  world  will  buy  a  new  way  of 
singing.  Look  what  Crosby  and 
Como  did  with  their  styles.  There 
are  still  plenty  of  angles  to  be  tried. 
Put  your  imagination  to  work.  When 
you  come  up  with  a  good  idea  we'll 
write  to  Hollywood." 

Within  the  last  year  I've  had  a 
number  of  young  people  come  to  my 
office  with  the  thought  they  could 
find  themselves  in  someone  else. 
One  boy  who  resembled  Jimmy 
Dean,  former  movie  actor,  thought 
that  was  enough  to  get  by  on. 
Another  told  me  he  sang  like  Doris 
Day.  There  were  other  Presley  imita- 
tions. Part  of  my  job  is  to  help  these 
young  folk  find  themselves  in  their 
own  talents  and  traits. 

Perhaps  you,  too,  are  right  now 
looking  for  yourself.  Maybe  you're 
trying  to  find  yourself  in  a  job  you 
took  merely  because  of  its  many 
fringe  benefits.  A  friend  of  mine 
takes  jobs  in  fabulously  furnished 
offices,  and  each  time  he  fails  to  find 
fulfillment. 

You  may  go  from  job  to  job  or 
from  city  to  city.  But  the  search  for 
one's  selj  begins  with  oneself.  Soc- 
rates said  it.  Eveiy  great  teacher 
and  philosopher  has  taught  it. 

Whether  you  are  fifteen  or  fifty 
makes  no  difference.  Nor  does  it 
matter  if  you  were  bom  in  Poverty 
Place  or  on  Beautiful  Boulevard. 
You'll  still  find  yourself  only  in  your 
own  talent,  tastes,  and  temperament. 
That's  where  Edison,  Einstein,  and 
Eisenhower  found  themselves.  You 
and  I  wdll  find  ourselves  there,  too. 
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ABRAHAM  LIMOLN 
in  the  South  iSi 


^^  'Jf^. 


^^^^i^^^^^^ 


Above  picture  gives  view  of  Marquesan  beach  where  the  mate  of  the  whaleship 
Congress   stepped   ashore    to   be    captured    by   cannibals   for    roasting    and    eating 


WHEN  I  came  topside  just  after 
dawn,  the  Tahiti  trading- 
schooner  was  still  sailing  smartly 
in  the  trades  in  the  far  South  Pacific 
— and,  suddenly,  remembering  the 
date,  I  realized  that  it  was  Lincoln's 
Birthday. 

Then  the  distance  from  Spring- 
field, Illinois,  seemed  almost  inter- 
planetary, and  I  thought  rather 
nostalgically  of  a  nation  celebrating 
the  birthday  of  a  most  honored  presi- 
dent. 

Now  in  the  first  light  of  dawn, 
the  Taaroa  was  moving  in  close  to 
the   French-owned   Island   of    Hiva 
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Oa  of  the  Marquesas  Group.  It  was 
an  impressive  mountainous  island, 
with  lofty  peaks,  like  rough-hewn 
miters,  rising  steeply  into  the  opal- 
escent heaven.  When  the  first  rays 
of  the  sun  struck  the  slopes,  I  saw 
the  waterfalls  dropping  from  great 
heights,  flashing  brightly  against  the 
heavy  deep-green  foliage  in  their 
merry  rush  to  the  sea. 

Certainly,  an  enchanting  sight  on 
this   particular   Lincoln's  birthday! 

Then  there  was  the  rustle  of  bare 
feet,  and  Hiro,  the  roly-poly 
Tahitian  skipper  of  the  Taaroa  was 
standing      beside      me,      yawning, 


scratching  the  enormous  globe  of 
his  stomach — and  marvelKng  anew 
at  God's  work. 

I  scanned  the  sea,  the  island,  and 
the  perfect-weather  sky,  and  to  make 
the  date  more  noteworthy,  I  said 
rather  importantly:  "It's  Abraham 
Lincoln's  birthday  in  my  country. 
He  was  one  of  our  greatest  arii 
(chiefs)/' 

"E,  e  parau  mau,"  he  assented. 
"Yes,  yes  it  is  so."  He  made  a  languid 
gesture  toward  the  picturesque 
palm-shaded  village  along  the  shore. 
"And  that  is  Atuana — and  today, 
because  it  is  a  hoHday,  nobody  will 
work." 

"But  today  isn't  Sunday,"  I  re- 
minded him. 

"Yes,  I  know,"  he  said.  "But,  as 
you  say,  it's  Abraham  Lincoln's 
birthday." 

"Lincoln's  birthday  here!  Why?" 
And  I  added:  "Since  when  are  the 
French  subjects  celebrating  Lincoln's 
birthday?" 

Tiro  shrugged  his  broad  shoulders. 
"I  don't  really  know,"  he  admitted. 

A  ND  when  I  stepped  ashore  in 
^^  Atuana  Village,  I  found  that  it 
was,  indeed,  a  day  of  faarearea,  or 
celebration.  The  trading  stores  were 
tightly  shuttered,  the  lighters  along- 
side the  copra  warehouse  were  tied 
up,  the  post  ofiBce  was  closed,  but 
from  its  veranda  a  faded,  handmade 
American  flag  hung  motionless  in 
the  limpid  air.  The  sight  of  the 
Stars-and-Stripes  stopped  me  dead 
in  my  tracks.  What  was  this  all 
about? 

Then  I  heard  singing! 

It  was  singing  as  only  the  Polyne- 


sians can  render,  tones  and  har- 
monies violating  all  choral  concepts, 
yet  compelling  and  moving  because 
of  the  simple,  heartfelt  melody.  The 
villagers,  in  their  Sunday-best  attire, 
were  gathered  in  the  meetinghouse 
adjoining  the  mission  church,  prov- 
ing that  singing  a  himene  can  be 
more  than  prosaic  vocaUzing,  and 
that  the  human  voice  can  be  a 
marvelous  cathedral  organ.  The  men 
chanted  in  deep  bass  notes,  and  at 
regular  polyphonic  intervals  the 
women's  sopranos  rose  like  swift 
white  birds  into  a  sky  filled  with 
briUiant  sunshine. 

And  they  were  singing  The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic! 

When  the  word  was  passed  inside 
by  a  small  boy  that  an  American 
had  arrived  on  the  schooner  and  was 
outside  listening  with  his  mouth 
agape,  I  was  enthusiastically 
beckoned  in,  and  when  I  hesitated 
several  Marquesans  rushed  out  and 
hauled  me  inside  and  set  me  along- 
side the  native  missionary  on  the 
platform. 

And  in  the  end  I  was  forced  to 
speak  to  the  assembly,  who,  although 
they  did  not  understand  English, 
hstened  attentively,  nodding  and 
murmuring  politely.  A  burst  of  ap- 
plause followed  my  short  speech 
introducing  myself  and  why  I  was  in 
the  Marquesas.  The  missionary  pan- 
tomimed for  me  to  continue  talking. 
Evidently,  it  wasn't  every  day  that 
an  American  came  ashore  in  Atuana, 
and  they  seemed  to  like  the  intona- 
tions of  a  new  tongue. 

So  I  felt  it  was  more  than  appro- 
priate that  I  deUver  in  EngHsh  a 
barely    remembered     recitation     of 
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The  Gettysburg  Address — to  which 
they  all  listened  raptly,  but  without 
comprehension. 

Finally,  I  pantomimed  my  curios- 
ity to  the  missionary:  "J^st  why  are 
you  celebrating  Lincoln's  birthday?" 

But  I  could  not  adequately  con- 
vey my  question,  and  Captain  Tiro 
was  not  at  hand  to  interpret  my 
English  or  Tahitian,  because,  due  to 
the  puzzling  observance  of  this 
American  holiday,  he  and  his  seamen 
were  busy  unloading  cargo  from  the 
schooner. 

The  singing  came  to  an  end,  and 
I  was  led  ahead  of  the  shouting, 
merry  throng  out  into  the  coconut 
grove,  where  handsome  vahines,  or 
women,  were  uncovering  a  huge 
ground-oven  in  which  a  whole  hog 
bad  been  roasting. 

So  my  intended  day  of  sight- 
seeing became  a  day  of  feasting, 
native  dancing,  and  singing.  After- 
wards, the  young  men  of  the  village 
saw  to  it  that  I  was  paddled  safely 
in  an  outrigger  canoe  out  to  the  side 
of  the  Taaroa,  all  the  time  thump- 
ing on  shark-skin  drums  and  bearing 
down  hard  on  the  concertinas.  They 
deposited  me  gently  on  the  deck, 
and  then  circled  the  schooner  play- 
ing and  singing  a  farewell  song — 
The  Battle  Hymn  of  the  Republic! 

Tj^AR,  far  out  to  sea,  I  again 
^  wondered  why  a  village  of 
French-subject  Polynesians  on  a 
forgotten  lonely  island  of  the  Mar- 
quesas took  a  day  oflF  to  commemo- 
rate an  American  president's  birth- 
day. 

But  it  wasn't  until  another  voyage 
in  another  schooner  in  another  year 
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to  the  Marquesas  that  I  was  to  learn 
the  reason. 

A  pearl  buyer  in  Papeete,  Tahiti, 
on  the  eve  of  my  departure,  had 
advised  me:  "Look  up  a  Hawaiian 
chap  in  Atuana  by  the  name  of 
Kekela,  and  if  he  tries  to  sell  you 
a  watch  don't  cut  him  short  on  the 
assumption  that  he's  a  swindler,  be- 
cause if  you  do  you'll  miss  quite  a 
remarkable  story." 

And,  because  I  was  intrigued,  I 
did  ferret  out  the  elderly  Hawaiian, 
who  was  sunning  himself  on  the 
beach;  and  close  by  his  Marquesan 
wife  was  plaiting  palm  fronds  for  a 
fish  basket.  This  was  Samuel  Kekela, 
son  of  the  famous  missionary  James 
Kekela  and  founder  of  the  largest 
mission  station  in  the  Marquesas 
during  the  last  century. 

As  my  pearl-buyer  friend  had  pre- 
dicted, Sam  asked  me  immediately: 
"Friend,  would  you  be  interested  in 
buying  an  unusual  watch?" 

"I  have  a  dependable  wrist- 
watch,"  I  rephed.  "But  what  kind 
of  a  watch  do  you  have  for  sale?" 

He  drew  forth  a  fine  gold  time- 
piece and  dangled  it  in  the  sunshine 
before  my  eyes.  It  flashed  brightly. 

"I  was  in  bed  with  rheumatism 
when  you  were  here  before,"  he  ex- 
plained, "otherwise  I'd  have  asked 
you  then — and  told  you  its  history." 
He  pointed  to  a  slight  dent  in  its 
case.  "The  only  flaw.  That's  where 
my  good  father,  Lord  rest  his  soul, 
banged  it  on  the  pulpit  while  he 
exhorted  his  cannibalistic  parishion- 
ers to  change  their  diet  from  Puaka- 
enata  (human  "long-pig")  to  just  !f 
plain  pig." 

So  Sam  squatted  in  the  sunshine. 
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A  view  of  the  back  of  the  gold  hunt- 
ing case  watch  presented  to  missionary 
James    Kekela    by    Abraham    Lincoln 

swinging  the  watch  idly  back  and 
forth  on  its  chain,  as  if  to  mesmerize 
m.e  into  buying  it. 

Knowing  the  typical  Polynesian's 
penchant  for  getting  around  to  a 
story  in  his  own  good  sweet  time, 
I  patiently  waited. 

And,  finally,  I  did  find  out  about 
the  watch,  and  why  the  Hiva  Oans 
celebrated  Lincoln's  birthday. 

When  his  father  James  died,  Sam 
had  inherited  the  large  gold  watch, 
a  rather  remarkable  gift. 

And  this  is  how  Missionary  James 
Kekela  had  come  into  possession  of 
the  fine  timepiece: 

T^HE     wild     cannibal     tribes     of 

-■-  Puamau,  where  Kekela  had  built 

his  large  station,  had  long  nursed  a 


hatred  for  the  white  seamen  and 
harpooners  who  came  ashore  into 
the  Marquesan  villages  off  their 
whaling  cruises  to  drink  and  carouse. 
The  mania  for  vengeance  was  partic- 
ularly aggravated  when  a  Peruvian 
ship  had  sailed  into  the  Bay  of 
Puamau  firing  upon  the  defenseless 
villages,  kidnapping  and  ravishing 
the  village  virgins,  and  carrying  off 
the  bludgeoned  men  to  work  in  the 
mines  of  Peru.  The  Puamau  tribes 
made  a  pledge  then  to  eat  the  next 
white  man  found  ashore,  or  who 
could  be  enticed  from  a  ship  to  the 
beach. 

It  was,  therefore,  unfortunate 
timing  that  the  American  whaling- 
ship  "Congress,"  under  command  of 
Captain  C.  Stranburg,  dropped 
anchor  January  13,  1864,  in  the  Bay 
of  Puamau,  on  the  extreme  north- 
easterly coast  of  the  Island  of  Hiva 
Oa.  They  had  been  forced  in  to 
provision,  water,  and  make  necessary 
overhaulings  to  hull  and  rigging. 

And  it  was  doubly  portentous  that 
the  mate  of  the  whaler,  Jonathan 
Whalon,  decided  to  go  ashore. 

He  gazed  with  eager  expression 
across  the  stretch  of  bay  to  the  palm- 
shaded  beach  and  village.  He  had 
just  finished  a  second  reading  of 
Herman  Melville's  Typee,  which 
chronicled  the  writer's  mid-nine- 
teeth  century  adventures  in  the  Is- 
land of  Nuku  Hiva  of  the  Marquesas. 

Whalon  had  even  memorized  Mel- 
ville's primary  impressions  of  these 
Polynesian  islands: 

''The  Marquesas!  What  strange 
visions  of  outlandish  things  does  the 
very  name  spirit  up!  Naked  hotiris 
.  .  .  cannibal  banquets  .  .  .  groves  of 
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Seated:  Missionary  James  Kekela  and  his  wife  Naomi,  with  grandson.  Standing 
are  James  Samuel  and  Hunnewell  Kekela,  their  father,  Samuel;  and  Samuel's 
two  sisters — Kaua   and  Kaulu.   Photo   taken   in   the   Marquesas   in    the   year    1896 


coconut  .  .  .  coral  reefs  .  .  .  tattooed 
chiefs  .  .  .  and  bamboo  temples; 
sunny  valleys  planted  with  bread- 
fruit trees  .  .  .  carved  canoes  danc- 
ing on  the  flashing  blue  waters  .  .  . 
savage  woodlands  guarded  by  hor- 
rible idols  .  .  .  heathenish  rites  and 
human  sacrifices!" 

Suddenly,  the  Captain's  voice 
shattered  his  reverie.  "You  weren't 
thinking  of  going  ashore  here,  now 
were  you,  Mr.  Whalon?" 

The  mate  nodded.  "Yes,  there's  a 
mission  station  here  run  by  a 
Hawaiian."  And  he  added:  "I've 
heard  that  the  Puamau  natives  are 
quite  friendly." 

"And  I've  heard  otherwise!" 
snapped  Captain  Stranburg.  "Be 
sensible  and  stay  aboard." 

But  when  the  Captain  was  nap- 
ping in  his  cabin,  the  mate,  unable 
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to  suppress  his  curiosity,  had  two 
boats  loaded  with  articles  of  trade 
and  headed  toward  the  shore.  When 
they  came  in  close  to  the  beach,  the 
mate  vaulted  over  the  bow  and 
splashed  ashore  through  the  shallows 
in  his  enthusiasm  to  seal  immediate 
friendship  with  the  waving,  grinning 
natives. 

Whalon  needed  no  urging  to  ac- 
company the  natives  up  the  valley 
away  from  the  mission  station. 

Far  back  in  the  valley,  a  pig-hunt 
v/as  organized,  and  when  Whalon 
observed  that  he  was  being  encircled 
by  armed  natives,  he  tried  to  get 
back  to  the  beach.  He  was  seized, 
thrown  down  and  stripped  naked. 
His  clothes  and  buttons  were  distrib- 
uted among  his  captors.  Then  they 
started  systematically  torturing  him, 
pinching   him,    bending   his    fingers 


and  thumbs  over  the  back  of  his 
hands,  and  striking  at  his  legs,  arms, 
and  head  with  hatchets,  always  miss- 
ing by  a  hair's  margin.  This  was  the 
cannibal  ritual  preparatory  to  killing. 
Down  on  the  beach,  the  two 
whaleship's  boats  were  beckoned  to 
land  by  the  cannibals,  but  a  Mar- 
quesan  girl,  living  with  the  Kekela 
family,  motioned  them  off,  crying, 
'Tull  away!  Pull  away!" 

JAMES  KEKELA  had  been  away 
to  the  island  of  Tahuata,  to  visit 
a  chief  named  Tahitona,  when  the 
seizure  of  the  mate  took  place.  Ac- 
cording to  his  own  account,  when 
he   returned  to  his   mission  station 
about  nine  o'clock  on  January   13, 
the    natives    told    him:    "A    certain 
white  man  is  about  to  be  roasted." 
"Who  is   doing  it?"  asked  Kekela. 
And  he  was  told  that  it  was  a  canni- 
bal chief  by  the  name  of  Mato,  who 
controlled    a    country    beyond    the 
mission   station.    "What  wrong  had 
the  white  man  done?"  He  was  told 
that  Mato  had  seized  the  white  man 
in  revenge  for  the  kidnapping  of  his 
son  and  other  Marquesan  men  and 
women  by  the  Peruvian  slave  ship. 
Kekela's  assistant,  Alexander  Kau- 
kau,  had  earlier  gone  to  Mato  and 
said:  "Desist!  Do  not  kill  the  white 
man.  He  has  done  no  wrong."  Mato 
answered:    "The    white    men    were 
wrong  in  kidnapping  my   son   and 
carrying  him  to  their  land.  I  dearly 
love  my  son."  Kaukau  remonstrated: 
"This  is  a   different  kind  of  white 
man,  an  American.  They  are  good 
people.  Those  who  kidnapped  your 
son  were  Spaniards."  Mato  replied: 
"They  are  all  one  kind,  white  men. 


This  is  all  I  have  to  say  to  you, 
Kaukau,  whether  the  captain  gives 
me  a  new  boat  for  ransom  of  this 
white  man  or  not,  I  shall  roast  him." 
A  German  carpenter  by  the  name 
of  B.  Nagel,  a  chief  of  the  country, 
and  others  tried  to  intercede  for 
Whalon  but  to  no  avail. 

Kekela  sent  the  chief  Tahitona, 
who  had  come  back  with  him  to 
Puamau,  to  see  Mato  and  offer  his 
whaleboat  and  anything  else  he 
wanted  to  spare  the  life  of  Whalon. 
On  the  morning  of  January  14, 
Kekela  dressed  himself  in  his  Sun- 
day preaching  clothes  and,  accom- 
panied by  Kaukau,  later  to  be  joined 
by  Tahitona,  they  rushed  up  the 
valley.  When  they  arrived  the  na- 
tives were  collected  in  front  of  the 
chiefs  hut  where  Whalon  had  been 
kept  for  the  night  ready  to  bring 
him  out  and  kill  him  for  the  cannibal 
feast. 

Kekela  addressed  Mato  sternly: 
"Now  look  here,  Mato,  you  know 
what  will  happen  if  you  eat  this 
American  seaman.  An  American  man- 
of-war  will  come  here  and  shoot  up 
your  villages,  bum  down  your  huts, 
and  make  you  prisoners.  AH  of  you 
will  be  hanged.  Don't  forget  what 
Captain  David  Porter  did  here  when 
he  came  to  these  islands  in  1813  in 
the  Essex'' 

Mato  did  remember  stories  of  how 
Captain  Porter  had  led  his  men  in 
a  massacre  of  the  cannibals  of  Nuka 
Hiva,  the  sister-island. 

But  the  cannibal  chief  was  ada- 
mant; the  loss  of  his  son  was  too 
bitter  in  his  mind.  "If  Porter  come 
here  and  make  trouble,  we  eat  him 
and  his  sailors,  too!" 
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"You  could  not  hope  to  win  against 
white  men  with  cannons  that  make 
more  noise  than  thunder  and  are 
more  deadly  than  a  bolt  of  light- 
ning," Kekela  reminded  him. 

"I  am  not  afraid!"  growled  Mate. 

The  Chief  Tahitona  arrived  at 
this  precise  moment  with  a  gun  in 
his  hand,  and  handed  it  to  Mato, 
saying:  "Let  the  gun  be  yours  and 
this  white  man  mine." 

Mato  wavered.  He  was  impressed 
with  Kekela's  composure  and 
courage,  and  all  he  had  heard  about 
him  was  good.  The  missionary  was 
respected  and  admired  in  Hiva  Oa; 
and  was  he  not  of  a  cousin-race? 

Mato,  with  a  scornful  glance  at 
the  trembling  Whalon,  muttered: 
"His  flesh  looks  tough  and  stringy." 

Kekela  nodded.  "Most  seamen 
make  salty  eating,  too." 

So  Mato  finally  accepted  the  mus- 
ket and  ammunition,  and  other  trade 
goods,  and  the  whaleship's  mate  was 
released.  Kekela  led  him  beyond  the 
boundary  which  separated  the  do- 
main of  the  two  chiefs,  and  across 
which  to  recapture  a  person  would 
lead  to  open  warfare  between  the 
two  tribes.  Whalon  was  confined  to 
the  mission  home  of  James  Kekela, 
where  he  would  be  safe  from  the 
young  warriors  of  Mato,  should  they 
attempt  to  seize  him  again. 

Saturday  morning,  January  16, 
1864,  the  Congress  sailed  in  close  to 
Puamau,  and  Kekela  and  Chief  Ta- 
hitona delivered  the  mate  to  the 
jubilant  Captain  Stranburg. 

THE    courageous    and    dramatic 
roles   played  by   James   Kekela, 
Alexander  Kaukau,   Chief  Tahitona 
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and  the  German  Nagel  were  re- 
ported when  the  Congress  returned 
to  America,  and  the  full  report  final- 
ly came  to  the  attention  of  Abraham 
Lincoln. 

Although  the  President  was  deep- 
ly engrossed  and  worried  over  the 
War-between-the-States,  he  was  so 
moved  that  he  sent  $500  in  gold  to 
Dr.   James   McBride,    U.S.    Minister 
resident  in  Honolulu,   for  the  pur- 
chase  of   suitable   gifts   that  would 
express  his  gratitude  to  Kekela  and 
the  others  for  participating  in  the 
daring  deliverance.  And  the  following 
gifts  were  dispatched:  two  gold  hunt- 
ing-case watches    (made  by  Ferdi- 
nand Cartier  of  Locle,  Switzerland 
about    1850),   one  for   Kekela   and 
one  for  Kaukau;  two  double-barreled 
guns,  one  for  the  Marquesan  chief, 
Tahitona,  and  the  other  for  B.  Nagel; 
a  silver  medal  for  the   Marquesan 
girl  who  warned  the  long-boats  away; 
and  lastly  a  spy-glass,  two  quadrants 
and   two   charts   to  the   Marquesan 
mission — in    all,    ten   presents.    The 
gifts  were  delivered  by  the  Morning 
Star,   which   sailed   from   Honolulu 
to  the  Marquesas  in  February,  1865. 
Still  to  be  seen  today  at  the  Ha- 
waiian   Mission    Children's    Society 
headquarters  on  King  Street  in  Hono- 
lulu  is   the  watch   given  to   James 
Kekela,  the  inscription  in  Hawaiian 
inside  the  cover  reading: 
From  the 
President  of  the  United  States 
to 
Rev.  J.  Kekela 
For  his  noble  conduct  in  rescuing 
an  American  citizen  from  death  on 
the  Island   of  Hiva  Oa 
January  14,  1864 


James  Kekela  acknowledged  re- 
ceipt of  the  gifts  in  a  personal  letter 
in  Hawaiian  to  the  President  of  the 
United  States: 

Hivaoa,  March  27,  1865 
Na  A.  Linekona,  Ka  Paresidena  o 
Amerika  Huipuiu: 

Greetings    to   you,    great    and    good 
friend: 

We  have  received  your  gift  of 
friendship  .  .  .  Ah,  I  greatly  honor 
your  interest  in  this  countryman  of 
yours.  It  is,  indeed,  in  keeping  with 
all  I  have  known  of  your  acts  as 
President  of  the  United  States.  A 
clear  witness  this  in  all  lands  of  your 
love  for  those  whose  deeds  are  love, 
as  said  the  Scripture,  "Thou  shalt 
love  Jehovah,  and  shalt  love  thy 
neighbor  as  thyself." 

And  so  may  the  love  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  abound  with  you  until  the  end 
of  this  terrible  war  in  your  land. 

I  am,  Abraham  Lincoln,  President 
of  the  United  States,  your  ob't  serv't, 
James    Kekela 

Sam  Kekela,  the  son,  summed  up 
the  observance  of  Lincoln's  birthday 
in  Hiva  Oa  as  follows:  "When  father's 
converts  saw  what  a  wonderful  re- 
ward he  had  been  given  for  being 
a  brave,  God-fearing  Christian,  and 
from  such  a  famous  president  as 
Abraham  Lincoln,  they  made  a  vow 
then  and  there  that  Lincoln's  birth- 
day would  be  appropriately  honored 
in  Hiva  Oa,  which  would  also  keep 
fresh  in  their  memories  the  fearless- 
ness of  a  true  man  of  God. 

"And  this  act  of  father's  seemed 
to  be  the  turning-point  in  the  eradi- 
cation of  cannibalism  in  Hiva  Oa. 
The  human  flesh-eating  tribes  must 
have  figured  that  being  good  had  its 
rewards.  After  this  rescue,  some  of 


the  worst  eaters  of  long-pig'  were 
in  the  front  rows  of  the  mission-sta- 
tion singing  their  heads  off,  and  giv- 
ing their  pagan  souls  to  the  good 
Lord. 

For  sometime  afterwards  I  was 
sorry  that  I  had  not  bought  the 
watch  from  Sam  Kekela,  who  needed 
the  money  badly,  but  later  I  was 
gratified  to  learn  that  a  group  of 
missionaries  had  purchased  it  and 
presented  it  to  the  Hawaiian  Mission 
Children's  Society  in  Honolulu.  Oc- 
casionally, the  grandchildren  and  the 
great-grandchildren  of  James  Kekela 
living  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  ask 
to  see  the  watch,  to  keep  alive  in 
their  memories  the  bravery  of  their 
good  forebear. 

Many  changes  have  come  to  the 
islands  of  the  Marquesas  since  the 
days  of  the  whaleships  and  the  soul- 
saving  James  Kekela,  but  for  those 
who  would  otherwise  forget  what  the 
Marquesas  were  like  less  than  a 
century  ago,  James  Kekela's  memorial 
tablet  by  the  side  of  the  driveway 
to  the  Kawaiahao  Church  in  Hono- 
lulu, across  from  the  Hawaiian  Mis- 
sion Children's  Society,  bears  this  in- 
scription as  a  reminder: 

".  .  .  In  1864  he  was  signally  re- 
warded by  Abraham  Lincoln  for 
rescuing  an  American  seaman  from 
cannibals. 

".  .  .O  ke  aloha,  oia  ka  molo  o  na 
mea  pono  ame  na  mea  oiaio  a  pau." 

Love  is  the  root  of  all  that  is  good 
and  true. 

Kekela 


About  all  some  people  can  say  at 
the  end  of  a  day  is  that  it's  done. 

— SALAK 
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The  Ruby  Pendant 
of  Wu  Cheng 

By  Charlotte  and  Dan  Ross 


THE  gray-haired  inspector  of  po- 
lice leaned  forward  in  his  chair. 
"I  was  most  astonished  to  receive 
your  phone  call,  Mr.  Wong,"  he  said 
angrily.  "Concealing  information 
about  a  crime  is  a  serious  offense." 
"But  the  facts  became  known  to 
me  only  this  morning."  Mei  Wong, 


owner  of  the  Bombay  Art  and  Curio 
Company  smiled  eflFacingly. 

"Let's  have  no  more  double-talk! 
Explain  yourself!"  The  inspector's 
broad  face  was  crimson  with  an- 
noyance. 

"One  moment."  Mei  Wong  got  up 
and  moved  across  to  the  other  side 
of  the  large  studio,  every  corner  of 
which  was  crowded  with  rich  ori- 
ental treasures.  With  a  deft  move- 
ment of  his  slender  hands  that  were 
in  such  contrast  to  the  massive  body, 
he  selected  a  medium-sized  black 
lacquered  chest  from  a  top  shelf  and 
brought  it  to  his  desk.  Lifting  its 
cover  he  revealed  a  dazzling  golden 
pendant  set  with  an  enormous  ruby. 
"The  Ruby  Pendant  of  Wu  Cheng," 
he  said.  "You  will  notice  that  the 
gem  is  cut  with  a  rounded  top  and 
has  an  internal  star  formation.  You 
are  no  doubt  interested  to  see  it?" 

The  inspector  jumped  up  and 
said  emphatically:  "Rather!  The 
missing  piece  in  the  Clarkson  case." 

"Quite  so,"  Mei  Wong  nodded.  "I 
might  add  this  item  has  a  special 
interest  for  me.  Mrs.  Clarkson  pur- 
chased the  ruby  from  me  last  year. 
It  rather  surprised  me.  Even  though 
she  is  tremendously  wealthy  she  is 
what  is  described  as  tightfisted.  I 
think  she  found  it  diflScult  to  part 
with  the  fabulous  sum  it  cost.  But 
jewelry  is  her  particular  weakness 
and  I  think  for  once  her  vanity  over- 
came her  love  for  money." 

"Better  for  her  if  she  hadn't 
bought  it,"  the  inspector  stared  at 
the  flashing  gem.  "At  least  she 
wouldn't  have  spent  the  past  five 
weeks  in  the  hospital;  most  of  it  on 
the  critical  list.  Have  you  any  new 
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What  happened  to  the  ruby  pendant? 


information  about  her  stabbing,  Mei 
Wong?" 

"Sit  down,  Inspector.  I  must  tell 
you  in  my  own  fashion  and  that 
will  take  some  time."  Mei  Wong 
reseated  himself  at  the  desk  and 
took  the  pendant  in  his  hands.  "You 
have  talked  many  times  with  her 
husband,  Major  Clarkson.  The  Major 
is  a  type.  Retired  military  man,  a 
dapper  httle  fellow,  but  completely 
overshadowed  by  the  wealthy  Mrs. 
Clarkson.  And  it  is  well  known  that 
she   is    extremely   mean   in    sharing 


her  cash  with  him.  Still,  he  has  been 
a  devoted  husband  and  put  up  with 
her  whims.  One  of  her  economies 
has  been  not  insuring  her  expensive 
collection  of  jewehy.  But  after  she 
bought  this  ruby  he  made  her  reaUze 
the  danger  of  wearing  such  a  val- 
uable and  advised  her  to  take  the 
precaution  of  having  a  copy  made. 
So  that  on  special  occasions  she 
could  use  the  genuine  article  but 
mostly  the  original  would  rest  secure- 
ly in  her  wall  safe  and  the  imitation 
be  worn. 

"She  allowed  her  husband  to  hire 
a  skilled  artisan  to  make  the  copy. 
A  venerable  countryman  of  mine,  Li 
Han.  After  many  weeks  the  work  was 
completed  and  so  clever  was  the 
craftmanship  that  only  an  expert 
could  tell  which  one  was  genuine." 

"And  this  is  the  real  thing?"  the 
inspector  queried. 

Mei  Wong  shook  his  head.  "No, 
Inspector.  This  is  the  imitation.  Only 
Li  Han,  Major  Clarkson,  and  his  wife 
knew  of  the  existence  of  this  replica 
until  her  stabbing  in  the  garden  a 
month  ago." 

"The  trouble  really  began  when 
she  allowed  Brian  Fuller  to  become 
the  manager  of  her  business  and  real 
estate  interests.  He  was  an  adventur- 
er who  drifted  here  and  who  had  no 
real  talent  for  the  position  except 
that  of  flattering  the  aging  miUion- 
airess." 

The  inspector  agreed.  "Fuller's  a 
shppery  one,  all  right.  We've  found 
that  out." 

Mei  Wong  smiled.  "Soon  everyone 
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was  aware  that  Major  Clarkson  and 
Fuller  were  at  odds.  The  little  Major 
was  humiliated  that  his  wife,  who 
openly  treated  him  in  such  a 
miserable  fashion,  should  turn  this 
vast  responsibility  over  to  a  stranger." 

"One  thing,"  the  inspector  said, 
"was  that  he  didn't  make  good  at 
the  job  or  last  long." 

"No,"  Mei  Wong  continued.  "Mrs. 
Clarkson  was  too  shrewd  a  business 
woman  to  be  deceived  long.  When 
she  found  out  how  little  ability  he 
really  had  she  let  him  go  at  once. 
He  wasn't  even  a  guest  at  her  home 
until  the  night  of  the  party.  Then  she 
was   discovered   stabbed." 

"Had  the  knife  been  a  quarter  inch 
higher  she'd  have  died  out  there. 
Have  you  found  something  we  don't 
know  about  at  headquarters?"  the 
inspector  asked.  "Was  it  the  dis- 
gruntled Fuller  or  the  henpecked 
Major  who  did  it?" 

"I  wasn't  sure  that  day  the  police 
called  me  in  for  an  expert  description 
of  the  missing  pendant.  She'd  been 
wearing  it  at  the  time  of  the  attack. 
So  it  was  assumed  theft  was  the  mo- 
tive for  the  crime.  Then  Clarkson 
assured  us  the  original  was  still  in 
his  wife's  wall  safe.  She'd  been  wear- 
ing the  replica  when  she  was 
stabbed. 

"The  Major  opened  the  safe  and 
handed  me  a  case.  I  lifted  its  lid 
and  after  a  moment  told  them  there 
was  a  mistake.  The  pendant  in  the 
case  was  not  the  original  but  a  clever 
duplicate." 

The  inspector  studied  Mei  Wong's 
inscrutable  face.  "So  whoever  at- 
tacked Mrs.  Clarkson  did  get  away 
with  the  real  pendant?" 
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Mei  Wong  tapped  the  ash  from 
his  cigarette.  "So  we  assumed.  Major 
Clarkson  was  greatly  upset.  It 
seemed  his  wife  might  die  from 
her  wound  at  the  time.  And  he 
knew  that  all  he  would  gain  from 
her  estate  were  her  personal  pos- 
sessions. Her  property  and  business 
interests  were  all  to  go  to  a  chari- 
table foundation  in  the  event  of 
her  death.  It  was  urgent  the  pendant 
be  found.  It  would  be  his  chief 
bequest.  You'll  remember  Fuller 
had  an  alibi  for  the  time  of  the 
crime  as  did  the  Major.  Other 
suspects  turned  up  but  nothing  def- 
inite." 

The  elderly  Chinese  sighsd.  "Un- 
til a  fortnight  ago  a  dealer  of  shady 
reputation  visited  the  police.  And 
told  you  about  a  stranger  offering 
to  sell  him  the  Ruby  Pendant  of 
Wu  Cheng.  The  dealer  was  most 
indignant  because  he  felt  sure  the 
piece  offered  was  a  forgery." 

Mei  Wong  hfted  the  gem  and 
cradled  it  in  his  hands.  "When  the 
stranger  returned  to  sell  the  pendant 
the  police  were  waiting  for  him. 
The  stranger,  of  course,  was  Brian 
Fuller." 

"So  now  we  have  him  safely 
locked  up  at  headquarters  and 
awaiting  trial,"  the  inspector  pointed 
out.  "And  we  turned  the  real 
pendant  back  to   Major  Clarkson." 

"Not  entirely  correct,"  Mei  Wong 
smiled  again.  "Fuller  has  been 
charged  with  the  crime  of  stabbing 
Mrs.  Clarkson — and  it  seems  right- 
ly. But  the  pendant  is  merely  an- 
other replica." 

"You  mean  Fuller  must  have  had 
his  own  copy  made?" 


Truth    Supreme 

So  many  tell  us  how  we  may 
Attain  success;    the   rules   are   true. 
The   things  discouraging  is  this: 
They   will   not   work   unless  we   do. 
—DAWN    FLANERY   PARKER 


"I  doubted  that.  Only  an  expert 
could  do  the  work  required.  Fuller 
has  denied  it.  I  understand  that 
certain  oflBcers  at  headquarters  had 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  my 
friend,  the  venerable  Li  Han  must 
have  stolen  the  original  when  he 
was  commissioned  to  fashion  the 
first  copy.  And  has  returned  dupli- 
cates to  Mrs.  Clarkson." 

"Li  Han's  side  of  things  would  be 
valuable." 

Mei  Wong  shrugged.  "But  you 
know  that  is  impossible.  Li  Han 
joined  his  ancestors  three  days  be- 
fore Fuller  was  arrested.  So  the 
mystery  remains  unsolved.  Major 
Clarkson  has  been  extremely  bitter 
and  made  disparaging  remarks  about 
my  old  friend,  Li  Han." 

The  inspector  gestured  impatient- 
ly. "What's  this  wonderful  new  in- 
formation? All  you've  arrived  at  so 
far  is  that  the  real  pendant  has  not 
been  recovered." 

"Major  Clarkson's  accusations 
against  my  countryman  seemed  un- 
fair. I  purchased  the  stock  of  Li 
Han's  small  shop  on  his  death.  So 
I  carefully  have  checked  through 
the  items  in  my  possession.  Finally 
in  one  of  his  account  books  I  have 
found  the  answer." 

"What  is  it?" 

Mei  Wong  sighed.  "This  morning 
I  was  called  to  the  Clarkson  home. 


Major  Clarkson  had  a  severe  heart 
attack  earlier  and  wanted  to  see  me. 
He  gave  me  this."  The  old  Chinese 
gentleman  dangled  the  imitation 
jewel  under  the  light. 

"And  told  you  the  facts?" 

"Yes.  He  commissioned  Li  Han 
to  make  two  dupUcate  ruby  pen- 
dants from  the  original.  Then  gave 
both  copies  to  his  wife  and  secretly 
sold  the  genuine  one  to  pay  the 
losses  on  a  bad  investment  he'd 
made.  He  was  terrified  his  wife 
would  find  out  about  this  business 
deal  and  make  his  Ufe  more  miser- 
able  than   ever." 

"So  the  Major  actually  got  the 
cash  from  it?" 

"In  a  most  unsatisfactory  man- 
ner. The  piece  had  to  be  broken  up 
for  disposal  on  the  black  market. 
The  price  obtained  was  only  a  por- 
tion of  its  true  value  and  barely 
covered  his  debts.  And  through  his 
swindle  he  almost  brought  his  wife 
to  her  death." 

"So  Fuller  made  an  attempt  on 
Mrs.  Clarkson's  life  for  a  bit  of 
fake  glass?"  The  inspector  stood  up. 
"The  ruby  has  a  wicked  history. 
I'll  make  the  additions  to  the  rec- 
ord." 

Mei  Wong  nodded  as  he  glanced 
down  at  the  sparkling  repHca.  "I 
shall  keep  this  to  remind  me  the 
avaricious  earn  only  a  dark  happi- 
ness." 


WORTHY  MOTIVE 

The  fellow  who  really  struggles  to 
keep  up  with  the  Joneses  is  the  in- 
stallment  collector. 

—ANNA  HERBERT 
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How  Did  Protestantism  Begin? 

By  Stanley  I.  Stuber 

IV  yTANY  think  of  the  word  "denominations"  as  a  bad  word.  They 
^^•^  consider  the  more  than  250  divisions  of  Protestantism  as  the 
greatest  curse  of  Christianity.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
who  believe  that  these  denominational  divisions  are  the  salvation  of 
the  Protestant  cause.  Which  group  is  right? 

H.  Richard  Niebuhr,  who  has  done  a  real  service  to  us  all  in 
pointing  out  how  national,  economic,  political,  and  racial  factors  have 
contributed  to  a  large  degree  in  the  creation  of  denominationalism 
divisions  (The  Social  Sources  of  Denominationalism)  declares:  "De- 
nominationalism in  the  Chiistian  church  .  .  .  draws  the  color  line  in 
the  church  of  God;  it  fosters  the  misunderstandings,  the  self -exalta- 
tions, the  hatreds  of  jingoistic  nationaHsm  by  continuing  in  the  body 
of  Christ  the  spurious  difiFerences  of  provincial  loyalties;  it  seats  the 
rich  and  poor  apart  at  the  Table  of  the  Lord,  where  the  fortunate 
may  enjoy  the  bounty  they  have  provided  while  the  others  feed 
upon  the  crusts  their  poverty  affords." 

This  is  a  terrible  indictment.  In  our  own  experience  we  know  that 
there  is  much  truth  in  it.  But  it  certainly  is  not  the  entire  picture. 

The  Saving  Factor  of  Protestantism 

The  opposite  view  is  developed  by  the  great  scholar  Adolf  Harnack 
in  his  book  What  Is  Christianity?  Although  Harnack  is  critical  of  the 
moral  and  spiritual  developments  of  Protestantism,  he  maintains  that 
"when  we  are  reproached  with  our  divisions  and  told  that  Protestant- 
ism has  as  many  doctrines  as  heads,  we  reply,  'So  it  has,  but  we  do 
not  wish  it  otherwise;  on  the  contrary,  we  want  still  more  freedom, 
still  greater  individuahty  in  utterance  and  in  doctrine;  .  .  .  we  want 
still  more  confidence  in  the  inner  strength  and  unifying  power  of  the 
Gospel,  which  is  more  certain  to  prevail  in  free  conflict  than  under 
guardianship." 

Here  is  expressed  the  position  that  the  creative  power  of  Protestant- 
ism results  in  natural  divisions  which,  in  themselves,  contribute  to  the 
over-all  contribution  of  the  Protestant  faith. 
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All  Within  the  Circle 

There  is  a  third  point  of  view  concerning  our  denominations  which 
especially  appeals  to  me.  While  it  accepts  the  historical  and  factual 
reasons  for  our  many  outward  divisions,  it  reserves  the  right  of 
criticism;  it  stresses  the  importance  of  creativity;  it  also  brings  the 
negative  and  positive  positions  together  within  one  great  Christian 
circle.  Therefore  the  various  denominations  are  not  really  opposed 
to  one  another,  but  are  all,  in  the  larger  Christian  sense,  of  the  one 
household  of  God. 

Dr.  Winthrop  S.  Hudson,  professor  of  church  history  at  the  Colgate 
Rochester  Divinity  School,  develops  this  inclusive  point  of  view 
splendidly  in  this  paragraph  from  his  book  The  Story  of  the  Christian 
Church.  Dr.  Hudson  says,  "What,  then,  is  denominationalism?  It  is 
the  opposite  of  sectarianism.  The  basic  contention  of  the  denomina- 
tional theory  of  the  church  is  that  the  true  church  is  not  to  be  identi- 
fied exclusively  with  any  single  ecclesiastical  structure.  No  denomina- 
tion claims  to  represent  the  whole  church  of  Christ.  No  denomina- 
tion claims  that  all  other  churches  are  false  churches.  .  .  .  The  word 
'denomination'  to  describe  a  religious  communion  was  adopted  by 
the  leaders  of  the  Evangelical  Revival  simply  because  it  was  a 
neutral  or  ecumenical  term  carrying  with  it  no  implication  of  a 
negative  value  judgment  and  because  it  implied  that  the  group  re- 
ferred to  is  but  one  member,  called  or  denominated  by  a  particular 
name,  of  a  larger  group — the  church — to  which  all  denominations 
belong." 

When  No  Denominations  Existed 

In  the  New  Testament  we  find  no  denominations.  There  were 
several  local  churches;  the  congregation  at  Jerusalem  being  the  chief. 
They  did  not  always  agree,  as  the  letters  of  Paul  bear  witness.  There 
were  cliques  and  often  one  leader  was  placed  over  against  another. 
There  were  also  certain  abuses  of  Christian  practice,  such  as  the 
observance  of  the  Lord's  Supper.  Yet  in  spite  of  the  internal  dif- 
ferences within  these  local  churches  which  spread  throughout  the 
Roman  Empire,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  they  ever  thought 
of  themselves  as  being  opposed  to  one  another  or  as  being  exclusive. 
They  aU  were  of  the  household  of  the  Christian  faith. 

For  a  thousand  years  the  church  was  one.  It  is  true  that  during 
this  thousand  years  certain  'Tieresies"  endangered  the  unity  of  the 
church  and  that  it  preserved  its  unity  both  by  developing  a  creedal 
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system  and  a  vast  hierarchy  based  largely  upon  the  legal  founda- 
tions of  the  Roman  Empire.  Such  a  unity  of  this  catholic  or  universal 
church  lasted  until  A.D.  1054  when  for  political  and  theological 
reasons  the  body  of  the  church  was  split  in  two,  East  and  West, 
resulting  in  what  we  know  today  as  the  Eastern  Orthodox  churches 
and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

It  should  be  kept  in  mind,  at  this  point,  that  the  Eastern  Ortho- 
dox Church  has  always  claimed  to  be  the  one  and  only  true  church. 
It  thinks  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  as  having  broken  away  from 
it.  Therefore,  as  we  leave  this  great  section  of  Christendom  to  con- 
sider the  divisions  which  resulted  from  the  Protestant  Reformation 
we  should  remember  that  because  the  Eastern  Orthodox  Church  had 
its  own  separate  history  from  A.D.  1054  until  the  present  day,  it 
has  no  connection  with  the  Protestant  Reformation  and  members  of 
this  Christian  body  do  not,  of  course,  consider  themselves  as  "Prot- 
estants." 

The  Spark  Which  Caused  a  Rebellion 

As  we  examine  the  church  of  the  West,  as  it  pushed  its  way  through 
what  we  now  think  of  as  Europe,  we  find  a  strange  mixture  of  piety, 
sainthood  and  devotion  along  with  a  moral  and  spiritual  corruption 
which  was  causing  the  church  to  decay  from  top  to  bottom. 

If  Protestants  were  the  only  ones  to  point  out  this  corruption  of 
the  church  we  might  suspect  bias  and  a  measure  of  exaggeration.  But 
Roman  CathoHc  scholars  are  extremely  open  in  listing,  in  detail,  the 
corrupt  practices  of  the  church  just  prior  to  the  Reformation. 

One  Roman  CathoHc  scholar,  Karl  Adam,  says  in  The  Roots  of  the 
Reformation,  pages  14,  15,  "The  most  sober  ecclesiastical  historians 
agree  that  the  reigns  of  the  popes  from  Sixtus  IV  to  Leo  X  'represent, 
from  the  religious  point  of  view,  the  lowest  level  of  the  papacy  since 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries'  .  .  .  The  reputation  of  the  papacy 
was  dragged  not  merely  in  the  dust  but  in  the  mud." 

There  were  hundreds  of  priests  and  scholars,  Uke  Erasmus,  calling 
for  the  reform  of  the  church.  Included  among  these  was  the  priest 
Martin  Luther,  who  Hke  the  others,  desired  not  a  new  church  but  a 
restoration  within  the  church  of  New  Testament  standards  and 
practices.  Even  when  Luther  nailed  his  famous  Ninety-five  Theses 
to  the  door  of  the  church  in  Wittenberg,  as  a  protest  against  the  sale 
of  indulgences,  he  was  not  thinking  of  rebellion  but  of  restoration. 

The  spark  which  transformed  restoration  into  reformation,  and  even 
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into  rebellion,  was  the  translation  of  these  Ninety-five  Theses  into  the 
language  of  the  common  people.  When  the  common  people  knew 
what  was  going  on  within  the  church  they  claimed  Luther  as  their 
popular  leader  and  the  pope  in  Rome  had  to  act.  The  pope's  first 
action  was  an  attempt  to  get  Luther  to  recant.  Failing  this,  he  took 
the  normal  course  of  excommunication.  But  by  this  time  Luther  had 
won  to  his  side  the  princes,  as  well  as  a  large  mass  of  the  people. 
The  smoke  of  protest  now  broke  out  into  the  fire  of  rebellion. 

The  Fire  Spreads  in  Three  Directions 

The  fire  of  the  Protestant  rebellion,  during  this  crucial  sixteenth 
century  period,  broke  out  almost  simultaneously  in  three  different 
areas:  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  England.  In  Germany  it  was  lit  by 
Martin  Luther.  In  Switzerland  reformation  leaders  like  Zwingli  and 
John  Calvin  carried  the  torch.  In  England,  although  for  entirely  dif- 
ferent reasons,  Henry  the  VIII  established  the  Church  of  England 
separated  from  the  authority  of  the  pope. 

In  each  of  these  three  areas  the  time  was  ripe  for  a  reformation. 
Nationalism  was  coming  to  flower.  New  lands  were  being  discovered 
and  explored.  The  new  knowledge  of  science  was  beginning  to  de- 
velop independent  thinking.  There  was  a  general  rebellion  against  a 
corrupt  priesthood.  The  church  at  this  period  of  history  just  had  to 
pass  through  the  fire  of  reformation,  or  perish  because  of  its  own 
moral  and  spiritual  rot. 

When  all  this  is  taken  into  consideration  it  is  not  true  to  historical 
fact  to  say  that  Martin  Luther  alone  created  the  Protestant  Reforma- 
tion. It  is  more  truthful  to  say  that  Luther  was  caught  in  the  cir- 
cumstances which  demanded  a  reformation  of  the  church  and  in  time 
became  recognized  in  certain  areas  as  its  chief  leader.  Erasmus,  the 
great  humanist  scholar,  was  also  a  reformer.  But  he  never  left  the 
Catholic  church.  The  forces  of  reformation  were  so  strong  that  a  few 
years  after  the  Protestant  Reformation  the  Catholic  church  had  a 
reformation  of  its  own  which  issued  from  the  Council  of  Trent,  A.D. 
1545-1563. 

In  addition  to  the  three  main  areas  of  reformation,  in  Germany, 
Geneva  and  England,  there  were  many  radical,  independent  groups 
known  as  the  Anabaptists.  Their  influence  in  respect  to  the  separation 
of  church  and  state,  and  emphasis  upon  adult  belief  and  church 
membership,  was  very  significant.  Although  they  were  severely 
persecuted  by  both  Catholics  and  Protestants  they  continued  their 
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testimony  in  small  scattered  groups  and  made  their  contribution 
directly  or  indirectly  to  Baptists,  Brethren,  Mennonites,  and  other 
free  churches. 

Most  of  our  denominations,  as  we  find  them  in  America,  were 
transplanted  with  little  change  from  Europe.  Some  functional  modi- 
fications took  place  in  the  new  land,  but  on  the  whole  doctrine 
and  church  polity  remained  the  same.  America  has  produced  one 
major  denomination,  the  Christian  church  or  the  Disciples  of  Christ. 
Not  thinking  of  itself  as  another  denomination,  but  more  as  a  unifying 
factor  among  various  more  or  less  competing  denominations,  it  has 
taken  unto  itself  many  of  the  pioneering  features  of  the  Middle  West. 
Another  religious  group  which  had  its  origin  on  American  soil  was 
the  Mormons.  Here  is  a  relatively  small  body  which  has  had  a  large 
influence  upon  certain  areas  of  American  life.  It  is  one  of  the 
Protestant  groups  which  claims  to  be  the  restoration  of  the  true 
church  of  the  New  Testament. 

A  Name  for  Each  Denomination 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  remember  the  chief  characteristics  of 
some  of  the  major  denominations  is  to  give  each  one  a  symbol  or 
slogan.  This  is  done  in  my  book  How  We  Got  Our  Denominations 
and  has  proved  so  helpful  through  the  years  that  the  slogans  are 
given  here  as  a  guide. 

Roman  Catholic — The  Church  of  Authority 

Protestant  Episcopal — The  Church  of  Beauty 

Presbyterian — The  Church  of  Duty 

Congregational — The  Church  of  Vision 

Lutheran — The  Church  of  Faith 

Reformed — The  Church  of  Concern 

Raptist — The  Church  of  Freedom 

Quukers — The  Church  of  Light 

Methodist — The  Church  of  Action 

Universalist — The  Church  of  Harmony 

Unitarian— The  Church  of  Reason 

Disciples — The  Church  of  Unity 

We  might  also  designate  the  Eastern  Orthodox  group  of  churches 
as  Church  of  Creeds.  Then  there  is  a  large  group  of  fast-growing 
Pentecostal  churches  which  might  be  known  as  The  Church  of  Belief. 
There  are  other  smaller  groups  like  the  Church  of  the  Brethren  and 
the  Nazarenes  which  might  be  termed  after  their  chief  emphasis. 
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The  former,  on  this  basis,  is  well  known  as  The  Church  of  Christian 
Service,  and  the  latter  as  The  Church  of  Sanctified  Living. 

Date,  Founder  and  Purpose 

Here,  for  example,  is  the  date,  founder  and  purpose  of  the  begin- 
ning of  a  few  of  our  chief  faith  groups: 

The  "Catholic"  Church — the  creation  of  the  second  and  third 
centuries;  no  founder;  to  further  the  main  line  of  the  Christian  tra- 
dition. 

Eastern  Orthodox — as  a  separate  body,  A.D.  1054;  founded  upon 
the  first  seven  councils  of  the  church;  to  preserve  the  orthodoxy  of 
the  church. 

Roman  Catholic — separated  from  the  East  in  A.D.  1054;  estab- 
lished upon  a  man-made  hierarchy;  to  guarantee  man's  eternal  salva- 
tion. 

Lutheran — October  31,  1517  (when  Luther  posted  his  Ninety-five 
Theses  on  the  door  of  the  Castle  Church  at  Wittenberg);  Martin 
Luther;  to  restore  the  church  to  its  original  purpose  and  practice. 

Anglican — 1534  (Statute  of  Supremacy);  King  Henry  VIII  be- 
comes head  of  the  Church  of  England;  the  control  of  the  church  on  a 
national  basis  and  the  repudiation  of  the  authority  of  the  pope. 

Presbyterian  (Reformed) — 1542  (the  Great  Council  at  Geneva 
ratified  the  Ordonnaces  ecclesiastiques,  whose  essential  features  are 
still  accepted  by  the  Reformed  and  Presbyterian  churches  of  Europe 
and  America);  John  Calvin  (with  Ulrich  ZwingH  and  William  Farel); 
the  restoration  of  the  theology  and  discipline  of  the  church  to  its  New 
Testament  form  and  substance. 

Congregationalists — Robert  Browne,  who  held  the  Separatists'  po- 
sition, established  the  first  congregation  about  1581.  He  moved  his 
congregation  to  Holland  to  escape  persecution.  In  1604  John  Robinson, 
a  pastor  in  Scrooly,  England,  adopted  the  Congregationalists'  beliefs, 
and  were  the  founders  of  the  Pilgrims  who  migrated  to  America. 

Baptists — ^While  the  Baptists  may  trace  their  beliefs  back  through 
the  Anabaptists  to  earlier  times,  the  first  organized  Baptist  congrega- 
tion was  established  by  John  Smyth,  a  refugee  from  England  at 
Amsterdam  in  the  year  1611.  The  same  year  a  member  of  the  con- 
gregation, Thomas  Helwys  returned  to  England  and  founded  a  local 
church. 

Methodists — Methodists  were  organized  in  England  by  John  Wes- 
ley in  1744,  but  did  not  break  away  from  the  Church  of  England 
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until   1795.    In  America   the   Methodists   had  their   first   organizing 
conference  at  Baltimore  in  1784. 

Unitarians — Unitarianism,  as  we  know  it  today,  originated  in 
the  first  half  of  the  sixteenth  century  among  independent  thinkers  in 
Italy  and  Switzerland.  In  England  such  men  as  Newton,  Locke,  and 
Milton  held  Unitarian  views.  In  America  the  Unitarian  movement 
resulted  in  a  split  from  Congregationalism  in  1819,  and  in  1865  a 
national  conference  was  organized. 

Disciples  (Christians) — For  a  while  a  part  of  the  Baptist  move- 
ment in  this  country,  the  Disciples  began  to  form  themselves  into  a 
separate  group  about  1830.  The  growth  of  this  body,  which  stresses 
adult  baptism,  the  Lord's  Supper  every  Sunday,  and  church  union, 
is  strong  in  Ohio,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  and  other  parts  of  the  midwest 
and  west. 

Pentecostal  bodies — There  are  many  Pentecostal  groups  of  modem 
origin  in  America  which  stress  the  bodily  return  of  Christ  and  "Pente- 
costal doctrines."  They  have  brought  a  vigorous  evangehstic  and 
stewardship  challenge  to  religious  life  in  the  United  States.  Jehovah's 
Witnesses  belong  to  this  group. 

Mormons — Joseph  Smith  founded  this  body  April  6,  1830  at 
Fayette,  New  York.  It  is  based  upon  certain  "revelations"  and  claims 
to  be  the  restored  church  of  Christ.  The  headquarters  of  the  two 
divisions  of  Mormons  are  at  Salt  Lake  City  and  (Reorganized  Church 
of  Latter  Day  Saints)    at  Independence,  Missouri. 

Other  Denominations 

There  are  over  250  separate  Protestant  groups  and  it  will  be  im- 
possible even  to  list  them  in  this  limited  space.  Although  each  has  a 
special  reason  for  existing,  they  are  increasingly  finding  ways  and 
means  of  cooperation  and  many  are  uniting  into  family  groups.  A 
few,  because  of  their  exclusive  beliefs,  refuse  to  cooperate,  feeling 
that  to  do  so  would  compromise  their  claim  to  be  the  only  true  ex- 
pression of  genuine  Christianity. 

Competition  of  Faiths 

Will  Durant  closes  his  1025-page  book.  The  Reformation,  with 
these  words:  "The  greatest  gift  of  the  Reformation  was  to  provide 
Europe  and  America  with  that  competition  of  faiths  which  puts  each 
on  its  mettle,  cautions  it  to  tolerance,  and  gives  to  our  frail  minds  the 
zest  and  test  of  freedom." 
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Denominationalism,  in  this  sense,  has  been  a  blessing  to  humanity. 

In  thinking  of  how  our  denominations  had  their  origin,  and  their 
value  today,  we  should  be  led  by  the  ti-ue  nature  of  the  church  and 
by  the  ideals  of  Protestantism,  rather  than  by  the  claims  to  exclusive 
authority  which  many  of  the  denominations  hold.  When  viewed  in  the 
light  of  the  total  Christian  cause  denominationalism  takes  on  a  new 
light  and  has  to  be  judged  by  the  basic  plan  and  purpose  of  the 
church  as  found  in  the  New  Testament. 

Although  we  prefer  the  term  "cooperation  of  faiths"  to  the  one 
Dr.  Durant  uses,  we  can  see  some  merit  in  his  point  of  view.  If  the 
denominations  must  compete,  let  them  compete  in  terms  of  freedom, 
tiuth,  good  will,  and  Christian  service.  This  is  the  kind  of  competition 
the  modern  world  needs.  And  if  the  denominationaHsm  of  Prot- 
estantism can  produce  a  better  kind  of  Christian  Hving  and  practice, 
then  it  will  not  be  a  "scandal"  but  rather  a  blessing  to  humanity. 


X 

t      PROTESTANTISM  GETS  ITS  START 

The  beginning  of  Protestantism  resulted  from  several  basic 
causes  and  was  not  created  by  a  single  person  or  movement. 
Major  causes  for  the  Protestant  Reformation  were  these: 

1.  The-  corruption  of  the  priesthood  and  hierarchy  of  the 
estabHshed  church  of  the  middle  ages. 

2.  The  new  development  of  nationalism. 

3.  The  spirit  of  discovery  and  adventure. 

4.  The  translation  and  printing  of  the  Bible  for  general  reading. 

5.  The  rise  of  reHgious  leaders,  like  Martin  Luther,  who  in- 
sisted upon  a  restoration  of  the  church  according  to  the  Word 
of  God. 

X  The  Protestant  movement  got  its  start  in  several  different  areas 

X  at  just  the  same  time.  Because  the  history  of  Protestantism  is 

T  identical  with  the  history  of  our  denominations,  a  brief  account 

T  is  given  here  of  why  our  major  Protestant  faiths  came  into  being. 

T  We  will  discover  at  this  point  that  Protestantism  is  not  something 

T  to  be  defended,  but  a  great  spiritual  movement  to  be  advanced 

T  through  action,  prayer  and  devotion  to  Christ. 
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How's  Your  Presidential  LQ.? 

By  Chris  Espy 


In  an  election  year  presidents  and  the  routes  by  which  they  reached  the 
White  House  are  of  even  greater  interest  than  at  other  times.  Try  this 
multiple  choice  quiz.  Underline  the  name  or  number  you  believe  to  be 
correct  and  then  check  your  knowledge  of  our  presidents. 

1.  According  to  the  Constitution  a  president  must  be  native  born  and 
at  least  35  40  45  years  old. 

2.  Not  including  Andrew  Johnson,  a  tailor,  all  but  one  of  our  presidents 
have  at  some  time  been  either  lawyers  or  soldiers.  Which  president  was 
not  a  lawyer  or  soldier? 

Harrison  Hoover  Van  Buren 

3.  Which  president  had  a  son  who  also  became  president? 
Polk  Arthur  John  Adams 

4.  Our  tallest  president? 

Lincoln  Jackson  Harding 

5.  Our  one  bachelor  president? 

McKinley  Taft  Buchanan 

6.  Our  youngest  when  he  took  office? 

James  Monroe         Theodore  Roosevelt  Franklin  Roosevelt 

7.  Oldest? 

William  Harrison    Calvin  Coolidge  George  Washington 

8.  Who  was  the  first  vice-president  to  reach  the  office  through  death  of 
the  president? 

Tyler  Truman  Johnson 

9.  Of  the  thirty-three  men  who  have  been  president  how  many  have 
attended  college? 

12  17  24 

10.  Which  president  is  sometimes  called,  *'The  Father  of  the  Constitution"? 
Madison  Jefferson  Washington 
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11.  Which  president  was  sworn  into  oflBce  by  his  own  father — a  justice  of 
peace? 

CooHdge  Taylor  Hayes 

12.  Which  state  has  provided  the  most  presidents? 


New  York 

13.  Next  most? 
Ohio 


Virginia 


North  Carolina 


Cahfornia 


Tennessee 


14.  Which  president  was  bom  on  July  4? 
Eisenhower  Coolidge  Fillmore 

15.  Which  president,  when  he  wrote  his  memoirs,  produced  a  best  seller 
that  paid  off  his  debts  and  eventually  made  his  widow  a  wealthy  woman? 
Wilson  Garfield  Grant 

(see  page  57  for  answers) 
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"Why  do  you  always  type  your  employer's  speeches  from  dicta- 
tion instead  of  using  shorthand?" 

"Because,"  answered  the  typist  of  a  long-winded  member  of 
congress,  "I  need  the  noise  of  the  machine  to  keep  me  awake." 

— Longyiew   (Wash.)   News 
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*7<4e  Mode^ui.  300 

By  L.  K.  Lockhart  and  Jordan  A.  Deutsch 


'T'O  enlist  every  Protestant  service- 
-*-  man  in  a  militant  program  for 
Christ." 

This  is  the  motto  of  the  300  Club, 
an  organization  of  airmen,  and  de- 
pendents of  military  personnel  sta- 
tioned at  Westover  Air  Force  Base 
in  Massachusetts. 

At  times  the  sound  of  the  mam- 
moth B-52  heavy  bombers  leaving 
the    base    on    missions    around    the 

Food  is   always   good   before 
a   business   meeting  or   after 


world  adds  an  interference  to  the 
meetings  and  prayer  sessions  held 
in  the  base  religious  center,  but  the 
Lord's  business  continues  uninter- 
mpted,  for  members  of  the  300  Club 
have  come  to  understand  their  two- 
fold mission:  defending  their 
country's  Hberties,  yes;  but  also 
serving  God. 

\A7ESTOVER  got  its  first  glimpse 
^  ^  of  the  300  Club  in  the  fall  of 
1956  when  Chaplain  (Major) 
Lawrence  A.  Dickson  was  assigned 
to  the  base  after  completion  of  an 
overseas  tour  of  duty.  This  young 
Protestant  chaplain,  a  tall,  gan- 
gling, bespectacled  minister  who  has 
seen  service  with  the  famed  Carlson 
Raiders  during  the  China-Buima- 
India  Campaign  of  World  War  II, 
brought  the  idea  with  him  from 
England  where  he  had  already 
established  the  original  club. 

Possibly  it  was  a  vision  on  the 
battlefield  that  sent  the  young  chap- 
lain's mind  back  to  the  Book  of 
Judges.  No  matter  how  mystic  its 
origin,  the  mission  of  the  club  is 
practical  and  up-to-date.  Dickson 
puts  it:  "The  300  Club  is  made  up 
of  young  adults  striving  for  a  com- 
mon goal  of  good  in  the  world  in 
these  troubled  times.  Club  members 
strive   to  be  sound  in  mind,   fit  in 


body,  and  dedicated  to  the  high 
ideals   of  the    Christian   life." 

The  biblical  basis  for  the  name  is 
found  in  Judges  7.  There  we  have 
the  Story  of  Gideon  s  battle  against 
the  Midianites.  Lest  the  people  claim 
the  glory  for  themselves  and  not  give 
it  to  the  Lord,  the  number  of  soldiers 
is  reduced  from  32,000  to  10,000  to 
300.  With  the  300  the  victory  was 
won! 

The  club  started  with  six  but  it 
has  now  grown  to  forty  active  mem- 
bers. The  age  range  is  all  the  way 
from  seventeen  to  twenty-five. 

Adults  who  constantly  find  fault 
with  youth,  would  do  well  to  look 
in  on  Club  300.  Members  laugh  and 
talk,  of  course,  but  down  underneath 
is  a  serious  purpose — to  encourage 
Chiistian  fellowship  among  Protest- 
ant servicemen,  to  witness  to  those 
not  now  church  members,  and  to 
deepen  the  spiritual  growth  of  their 
own  lives. 


Airman  1/C  Bob  O'Brien  and  Airman 
Judy  Rush  hold  toys  Club  300  is 
sending  to  orphans  in  Korea  and  Japan 

OFFICERS  change  from  time  to 
time  but  at  this  time  (October, 
1959),  the  president  is  Airman 
Second  Class  William  Dees,  whose 
home  is  Ty  Ty,  Georgia.  Dees,  is  a 


Officers  of  Club  300    (left  to  right)  :   Roger  Goodrich,  vice-pres.; 
Wm.  Dees,  pres.;   Wm.  Brackett,  sect.;   Joan  Donaldson,  Treas. 


devoted  Christian  young  man  and 
his  leadership  has  meant  much  to 
the  group. 

Chaplain  Dickson  paid  this  tribute 
to  Dees:  "Airman  Dees  is  a  capable 
leader  and  has  been  an  inspiration 
and  guide  to  us  all." 

SOME  time  ago  now  Chaplain 
.  Dickson  was  reassigned  to  Korea 
and  Chaplain  (1st  Lt)  G.  Stephen 
Ingram  took  over  the  duties  of  club 
adviser.  He  leads  the  group  in  dis- 
cussion meetings;  directs  prayer  ses- 
sions; and  is  a  friend  and  counselor. 

Some  of  the  club's  activities  are: 
assisting  in  the  chapel  program  on 
the  base;  providing  funds  for  the 
care  of  two  orphan  children  abroad 
that  the  club  has  adopted;  assisting 
social  workers  in  their  ministry  to 
the  mentally  retarded  in  the  local 
area. 

Last  summer,  on  one  of  the  club's 
trips  to  a  local  school  for  the  mental- 
ly retarded,  one  of  the  members 
received  an  experience  he  will  long 
remember.  He  was  walking  around 


Han  Dong  Sub,  10,  found  wandering 
along  the  war- torn  roads  of  Korea,  now  in 
Ae  Kwang  Won  orphanage  in  Yee  Chun 

the  school  grounds  when  he  came 
upon  an  attractive  young  woman 
seated  on  a  bench.  She  appeared  to 
be  leafing  through  a  magazine.  She 
seemed  perfectly  normal  and  the 
young  airman  took  her  to  be  a  social 
worker  at  the  school.  He  sat  down 


Chaplain  Ingram  shown  with  members  Club  300  during  one  of  the  weekly 
discussions.   Sometimes,    there's   a    chuckle;    other  times,   all   is    dead   serious 


to  talk  with  her,  and  as  he  did  the 
I  girl  looked  up  from  her  magazine 
and  asked  childishly,  "You  wanna 
play  jacks  with  me?"  It  might  have 
been  excusable  had  he  laughed;  but 
he  didn't,  and  so  he  said,  "Sure,  let's 
start."  This  young  300  Club  member 
had  learned  something  of  compas- 
sion that  day,  for  the  girl,  though 
blessed  with  great  beauty,  had  the 
mental  capacity  of  an  eight-year-old. 

ON  "field"  trips  such  as  this,  the 
young  women  in  the  club  show 
the  handicapped  girls  the  latest  in 
hair  styles  and  make-up.  The  young 
airmen  teach  the  boys  the  newest  in 
games  and  men's  fashions.  Instruc- 
tion in  the  manual  crafts  and  arts 
is  given  by  the  more  talented  club 
members  to  children  in  the  home 
who  are  interested. 

Not  satisfied  with  simply  spread- 
ing the   Christian   gospel  at  home, 

Yeshibumi  Serizawa,  9,  lives  now  in 
Eiko-en  orphanage  at  Beppu,  Japan. 
His  father  was  killed  in  the  Korean 
war;    his  mother  stricken   v»^ith   T.B. 


the  club  has  also  ministered 
especially  in  Japan  and  Korea.  In 
November,  1958,  the  Club  adopted 
nine-year-old  Yeshibumi  Serizawa, 
paying  his  expenses  in  Eiko-en  Or- 
phanage in  Beppu,  Japan;  and  ten- 
year-old  Han  Dong  Sub,  taking  care 
of  him  through  the  Ae  Kwang  Won 
Orphanage  in  Yee  Chun,  Korea. 
Both  children  are  known  to  be  in 
fine  health  and  are  now  leading  nor- 
mal lives  due  to  the  generosity  of 
their  American  "parents." 

Not  all  is  work  for  the  members 
of  this  organization;  often  they  find 
time  for  hayrides,  ski  parties,  wiener 
roasts,  ice  skating  or  whatever  social 
activity  is  in  vogue  at  the  time.  But 
when  meeting  time  comes  each 
Tuesday,  the  club  is  in  its  place 
putting  on  programs,  solving  prob- 
lems, planning  its  new  projects  and 
programs  and  welcoming  new  mem- 
bers. 

Once  each  year  the  group  takes  a 
pilgrimage  to  a  retreat  held  in  the 
hills  of  North  Carolina.  In  late  sum- 
mer or  early  fall  the  members  board 
aircraft  provided  by  the  military  for 
a  week's  stay  with  similar  church 
groups.  Here  they  learn  of  new  ideas 
in  religious  work  and  incorporate 
them  in  their  own  programs  back 
home.  Coupled  with  the  vigorous 
living  at  the  outdoor  camp  and  the 
spiritual  enlightenment  received  by 
working  for  Christ  together,  the  re- 
treat is  an  event  looked  forward  to 
each  year. 

The  Modern  300  is  busy  at  West- 
over  trying  to  enlist  every  Protestant 
serviceman  in  a  militant  program 
for  Christ. 


Oun^  Sfionti^   ^%e^CcteHt^ 


By  Frank  L.  Remington 


Our  presidents  find  relaxation  in  sports  .  .  . 
bowling,  golfing,  swimming,  fishing,  walking 


A  N  avid  speed  fan  raced  his 
-^^  buggy  down  Washington's  H 
Street  in  a  cloud  of  dust  one  after- 
noon in  the  early  '70s.  Alert  for  traf- 
fic violators,  a  policeman  snatched 
the  horse's  bridle  and  brought  the 
vehicle  to  a  grinding  halt.  Sheepish- 
ly, a  bewhiskered  gentleman  climbed 
from  the  driver's  seat.  Only  then 
did  the  officer  recognize  the  culprit. 
"President  Grant!"  he  gulped.  "I'm 
sorry,  sir.   I  didn't  recognize  .   .   ." 

"Don't  apologize  for  doing  your 
duty,"  the  President  of  the  United 
States  interrupted.  With  that  he 
turned  heel  and  walked  briskly  off 
toward  the  White  House.  The  em- 
barrassed policeman  impounded  the 
vehicle  and  it  remained  in  custody 
until  a  White  House  messenger  paid 
a  twenty-dollar  fine  for  its  release. 

Like  most  of  us,  the  presidents  of 
the  United  States  have  had  their 
sports  and  outdoor  diversions.  The 
chief  executive  works  long  hours  on 
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the  toughest,  most  responsible  job  in 
the  world.  He  must  seek  surcease 
through  moments  of  diversion. 

To  help  keep  the  first  citizen  re- 
laxed both  physically  and  mentally, 
the  White  House  provides  numerous 
recreational  facilities.  President 
Arthur  installed  a  bilHard  room  in 
the  basement  and  greatly  enjoyed 
the  game,  as  did  Benjamin  Harrison 
and  Grover  Cleveland.  Theodore 
Roosevelt,  however,  found  the  cue- 
pushing  sport  too  languid  and  did 
away  with  the  room.  Harry  Truman 
and  his  staff  frequently  enjoyed  a 
game  of  ten  pins  at  the  White  House 
bowling  alleys,  but  President  Eisen- 
hower had  them  removed. 


A  LONG  the  west  wing  colonnade, 
-^~^  there's  a  small  gymnasium 
fitted  with  horizontal  bars  where 
President  Eisenhower  works  out  oc- 
casionally in  the  late  afternoon.  Fre- 
quently, too,  he  splashes  about  the 


indoor  pool  on  doctor's  orders. 
Though  he's  not  permitted  to  use 
the  diving  board,  Ike  eases  himself 
into  the  pool  and  swims  slowly  back 
and  forth — sometimes  floating  for  a 
few  moments.  He  follows  the  dip 
with  a  few  bending  exercises  and  a 
brisk  rubdown.  FrankHn  Roosevelt 
also  kept  in  trim  by  swimming  in  the 
White  House  pool. 

John  Quincy  Adams,  our  sixth 
president,  enjoyed  swimming,  too. 
There  was  no  pool  at  the  White 
House  in  those  days,  and  no  Secret 
Service  for  protection.  During  the 
summer  months,  Adams  frequently 
slipped  off  early  in  the  morning  for 
a  dip  in  the  Potomac  River  in  his 
birthday  clothes.  One  day  a  tramp 
pilfered  the  President's  clothes  from 
where  he  had  left  them  on  the  river 
bank.  President  Adams  searched  in 
vain  for  his  garments.  Realizing  the 
potential  embarrassment  of  the  situa- 
tion, he  finally  plunged  back  into 
the  water  to  reconnoiter.  Fortunate- 
ly, a  small  boy  strolled  along  in  a 
few  minutes  and  saved  the  day. 
"Boy!  Boy!"  bellowed  the  President, 
and  promptly  dispatched  the  lad  to 
the  White  House  to  fetch  a  fresh 
suit  of  clothes. 


PERHAPS  George  Washington 
possessed  a  greater  sport  instinct 
than  most  of  his  successors.  Indeed, 
he  ranked  as  one  of  the  finest  sports- 
men of  his  day.  An  excellent  horse- 
man, the  Father  of  his  Country 
boasted  a  fine  stable  of  race  horses 
and  was  not  averse  to  backing  them 
with  wagers.  The  first  President  also 


enjoyed  shooting  and  fox  hunting. 

Swimming  ranked  high  on  the  list 
of  President  Jefferson's  sports.  Once 
he  swam  across  a  quarter-of-a-mile 
wide  millpond  thirteen  times.  But 
perhaps  Jefferson  overrated  the 
therapeutic  value  of  bathing.  At  any 
rate,  for  some  sixty  years  of  his  life, 
he  daily  immersed  his  feet  in  a 
bucket  of  cold  water.  He  sincerely 
believed  this  practice  prevented  him 
from  catching  cold. 

The  newspapers  leave  little  doubt 
of  President  Eisenhower's  favorite 
sport.  Other  presidents  also  have 
been  golf  addicts  and  benefited  from 
the  exercise  and  relaxation  it  affords 
in  the  open.  It  is  said  that  President 
Grant   first   became    aware    of   the 
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game  when  a  friend  took  him  out  on 
a  course  for  a  demonstration,  and 
placing  the  ball  on  a  tee  took  a 
mighty  swing.  The  club  hit  the  turf 
with  a  heavy  thud,  sending  chunks 
of  earth  flying.  The  ball  remained  on 
the  tee.  Again  the  friend  took  a  slice 
at  the  ball;  again  it  did  not  budge. 

General  Grant  watched  the  exhibi- 
tion quietly.  After  the  sixth  try  of 
his  companion,  the  President  turned 
to  him  and  commented:  "There 
seems  to  be  a  fair  amount  of  exer- 
cise in  the  game,  but  I  fail  to  see 
the  use  of  the  ball." 

Probably  President  Woodrow 
Wilson  spent  more  time  on  the  hnks 
than  any  other  president,  but  he 
never  acquired  proficiency  and 
seldom  bothered  to  keep  score.  That 
he  derived  exercise  and  relaxation 
in  the  open  seemed  quite  enough  to 
keep  him  an  ardent  devotee.  Wilson 
played  the  game,  rain  or  shine,  at 
all  hours — sometimes  as  early  as  five 
in  the  morning. 

Corpulent  William  Howard  Taft 
developed  a  surprising  skill  in  the 
"hit-and-walk"  game.  He  could  tie 
up  a  course  for  hours,  for  he'd  allow 
no  other  golfer  within  two  holes  of 
him.  The  golf  Hnks  often  attracted 
Harding  and  CooHdge.  One  day,  de- 
tained by  visitors,  hungry,  and  due 
to  meet  some  friends  at  a  golf  course, 
President  Harding  hid  behind  a  tree 
to  eat  a  sandwich  because  "it 
wouldn't  look  dignified  to  walk  out 
there  in  front  of  those  people  eating 
my  lunch." 

"LT  ARRY  TRUMAN  was  one  of  the 
■^  -^  "walkingest"  presidents.  Close- 
ly followed  by  Secret  Service  agents, 
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he  briskly  walked  the  streets  of 
Washington  in  the  early  morning 
hours.  Most  of  the  more  recent  presi- 
dents—Taft,  Wilson,  Harding,  and 
Coohdge — ^have  indulged  in  this 
form  of  exercise.  Sometimes  after 
dark.  President  Chester  Arthur 
strolled  the  streets  in  company  of  a 
friend.  Doubtless  he  found  the  prac- 
tice conducive  to  a  good  night's 
sleep. 

Throughout  his  life  President  Ben- 
jamin Harrison  held  a  great  love  for 
the  outdoors.  He  was  never  so  happy 
as  when  boating,  fishing,  or  hiking. 
Though  he  never  exceeded  five-feet- 
six-inches  in  height,  Harrison  was 
broad  shouldered  and  extremely 
strong.  One  day  a  berserk  young 
man  broke  into  the  executive  man- 
sion and  threatened  Harrison's  life. 
Two  ushers  grappled  with  the 
would-be  assassin  but  they  proved 
no  match  for  the  rugged  intruder. 
Hearing  the  commotion,  President 
Harrison  entered  the  fray,  quickly 
pinioning  the  man's  arms  so  tightly 
to  his  sides  that  he  couldn't  move. 
Throughout  the  entire  ruction  the 
President  remained  the  coolest  per- 
son present. 

Possibly  Theodore  Roosevelt  qual- 
ifies as  the  most  versatile  and  athletic 
president.    He    Hterally    effervesced 


energy  and  enthusiasm.  Only  forty- 
one  years  of  age  at  inauguration,  he 
was  the  youngest  of  our  presidents. 
During  his  incumbency,  he  entered 
into  such  varied  and  strenuous  activi- 
ties as  wrestling,  boxing,  fencing, 
tennis  and  hunting.  Some  experts 
believe  he  was  one  of  the  best 
horsemen  America  ever  produced. 

Teddy  Roosevelt  evinced  a  sti'ong 
interest  in  everything  pertaining  to 
sports.  Not  content  with  ordinary 
diversions,  T.R.  took  up  jujitsu  and 
spent  two  years  learning  this  intri- 
cate method  of  self-defense.  En- 
gaged in  a  friendly  boxing  bout  with 
a  young  naval  officer  one  afternoon, 
the  President  took  a  glancing  blow 
in  the  left  eye.  This  unfortunate 
punch  ultimately  led  to  the  complete 
loss  of  sight  in  that  eye. 

T  [KE  many  of  his  predecessors, 
-^  President  Eisenhower  is  a  skilled 
angler.  He  takes  up  his  rod  at  every 
opportunity.  To  this  day  Herbert 
Hoover  is  a  passionate  fisherman. 
CooHdge,  on  the  other  hand,  enjoyed 
the  sport  somewhat  vicariously — he 
did  Httle  more  than  hold  the  pole.  At- 
tendants baited  his  line  and  un- 
hooked the  fish.  Even  when  angling, 
Coolidge  insisted  on  wearing  his 
stiff  white  collar,  tie,  business  suit, 
and  hat. 

Occasionally  Coolidge  fished  in 
South  Dakota.  Sitting  on  the  porch 
of  his  Western  vacation  cottage  one 
day,  he  saw  a  man  catch  some  fish 
from  a  nearby  stream.  "Those  are 
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my  fish,"  Coolidge  declared  and 
promptly  dispatched  a  Secret  Service 
man  to  retrieve  them — which  he  did. 

Because  of  his  affliction,  F.D.R. 
couldn't  participate  in  fishing  when 
it  required  much  walking.  But  he 
derived  much  pleasure  from  deep- 
sea  fishing  and  indulged  in  it  fre- 
quently. The  rod-and-reel  sport 
wasn't  one  of  Harry  Truman's  great 
loves,  though  he  did  fish  on  occa- 
sion. Reputedly  he  remarked,  "I 
don't  care  much  for  fishing."  But 
that  was  occasioned  by  a  frustrating 
day  of  deep-sea  fishing  at  Key  West, 
Florida. 

For  the  most  part,  our  presidents 
have  been  pretty  average  human 
beings  with  far-above  average  cares 
and  responsibilities.  It  has  been  their 
ability  to  put  aside  their  cares  for 
a  few  hours  on  a  few  days  that  has 
kept  them  going.  Without  the  relaxa- 
tion of  sports  and  other  diversions, 
the  tensions  of  the  presidency  would 
doubtless  have  broken  down  even 
the  strongest  of  the  chief  executives 
of  our  great  nation. 

Perhaps  the  sports-minded  Her- 
bert Hoover  explained  it  better  one 
day  when  he  commented  on  the 
presidents'  penchant  for  fishing. 
"They  all  went  fishing,"  he  said, 
"even  though  they  hadn't  fished  be- 
fore. And  that  is  because  the  Ameri- 
can people  have  respect  for  privacy 
only  on  two  occasions.  One  of  them 
is  praying  and  the  other  is  fishing, 
and  the  president  can't  pray  all  the 
time.  .  .  ." 


It  isn't  due  to  prosperity  that  there's  a  car  in  every  garage;  it's 
the  only  place  left  to  park  it. 

—ANNA  HERBERT 
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How  Mountains  Shall  Enter 
a  House  of  Worship 


Jr  ARTICIPANTS  in  the  1960  VIII 
Olympic  Winter  Games  to  be  held 
at  Squaw  Valley,  California,  Feb- 
ruary 18-28,  1960,  will  have  a  brand 
new  $140,000  church  to  worship  in. 
The  church,  designed  by  John 
Lipscomb,  George  Killam,  and  Rich- 
ard Whitaker,  is  the  vision  of  the 
Northern  California-Nevada  Council 
of  Churches  and  the  Northern 
California  Congregational  Confer- 
ence. 
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The  designers  determined  that  the 
church  should  "reflect  the  sweeping 
grandeur  of  the  surrounding  ridges 
and  valleys  and  also  provide  a  sim- 
ple, unencumbered  structure  as  a 
place  in  which  to  worship." 

The  chapel's  walls  are  entirely  of 
stained  glass,  set  in  vertical  timbers. 
The  roof  is  a  reinforced  concrete, 
saddle-shaped  thin  shell.  It  is  sup- 
ported, not  by  walls,  but  rather  by 
buttresses  placed  at  the  low  points 


of  the  saddle.  The  buttresses  rest 
securely  on  steel  pile  foundations. 

This  shell  or  roof  sweeps  upward 
and  out  in  a  lofty  rise  toward  the 
surrounding  mountains.  It  is  de- 
signed to  withstand  the  strain  of 
upwards  of  twelve  feet  of  snow  with- 
out appreciable  deflection. 

The  shell  is  2)2  inches  thick;  this 
thickness  is  increased  along  the 
edges  and  at  the  point  of  support. 
It  will  be  constructed  by  first  build- 
ing a  wood  form,  placing  on  it  the 
reinforcing  bars  and  next  placing 
pneumatically  conveyed  concrete. 

A  sixty-foot  cross  of  sculptured 
aluminum  will  stand  before  the 
church,  to  be  known  as  the  United 
Church  of  Squaw^  Valley.  The  chapel 
measures  £8)2  feet  by  fifty-three  feet. 
Behind  it  there  will  be  a  narthex  or 
foyer  that  can  hold  fifty  seats  in 
addition  to  the  one  hundred  person 
capacity  of  the  chapel.  Forming  a 
right  angle  to  the  chapel  will  be  a 
large  rectangular  wing. 

It  is  this  wing  that  will  enable 
the  church  to  carry  out  one  of  its 
principal  intents — to  provide  a  place 
for  "purposeful  conversation."  Such 
conversations  will  enable  athletes, 
oSicials,  and  visitors  to  get  ac- 
quainted during  the  Games,  from 
Febmary  18  to  28,  1960.  And  the 
Congregational  Church  intends  that 
similar  programs  will  be  in  effect 
when  Squaw  Valley  becomes  a  Cali- 
fornia State  Park  and  an  all-year 
resort  after  the  Games. 

The  heart  of  the  "converse"  area 
will  be  a  circular  sunken  fireplace 
with  a  suspended  chimney.  Skiers 
will  be  able  to  gather  around  the 
fireplace  during  evenings  for  conver- 


sations that  would  "provide  mutual 
fellowship  keyed  to  the  ideal  of 
Chi'istian  faith,"  according  to  the 
hopes  of  Dr.  William  David  Pratt, 
superintendent  of  the  Northern  Cali- 
fornia  Congregational  Conference. 

These  conversations  are  intended 
to  replace  the  card  playing,  drink- 
ing, and  small  talk  that  usually  oc- 
cupies the  evenings  of  skiers. 

Skiers  ought  to  feel  especially  at 
home  in  the  United  Church  of 
Squaw  Valley,  Dr.  Pratt  believes, 
since  the  church's  resident  minister 
— not  yet  selected — will  himself  be 
a  skier. 

"We'll  tell  applicants  for  the  min- 
ister's position,"  says  Dr.  Pratt, 
"  *Now  first  we'll  run  down  the  ski 
slope.  Then  we'll  hear  you  preach.'  " 

Dr.  Pratt  added,  "Seriously  speak- 
ing, the  permanent  minister  must  be 
a  skier  who  shares  the  interest  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  vdnter  sports  par- 
ticipants. He  has  to  talk  their  lan- 
guage." 

In  another  section  of  the  converse 
wing  will  be  the  pastor's  study,  a 
kitchen,  and  washrooms. 

During  the  VIII  Olympic  Winter 
Games  the  United  Church  of  Squaw 
Valley  will  hold  at  least  three  serv- 
ices on  Sundays  in  addition  to  week- 
day programs.  Dr.  Pratt  said  he 
expects  there  will  be  evening  prayer 
services  each  night  while  the  Games 
are  in  progress. 

Although  the  services  will  be  Con- 
gregational services,  ministers  of 
other  denominations  will  be  invited 
to  share  in  the  ministry. 

The  Squaw  Valley  Church  will  be 
dedicated  sometime  during  the 
Games.  ■  ■ 
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The  Bank  of  Heaven 

I  DON'T  believe  in  saving  money — above  the  necessities  of  life.  The 
ability  to  make  money  comes  from  God  and  I  put  my  extra  money  into 
deeds  of  Christian  service."  The  speaker  was  a  young  adult  (we'll  call  him 
Jackson),  an  optometrist  with  a  good  business,  but  who  quietly  without 
any  fanfare  would  occasionally  slip  a  $20.00  bill  under  the  minister's  study 
door;  would  find  a  needy  family,  clothe  and  feed  them;  would  visit  a 
children's  home  and  leave  loads  of  gifts;  would  send  a  check  to  his  church 
for  world-wide  missions.  And  on  and  on. 

I  asked  him  one  day  what  led  him  to  do  this.  How  could  he  literally 
give  away  thousands  of  dollars  when  so  many  people  were  bent  on  storing 
up,  saving  money  for  a  rainy  day,  preparing  for  the  future.  He  sent  me 
home  to  my  Bible  to  read  Matthew  6:19-21: 

Do  not  lay  up  for  yourselves  treasures  on  earth,  where  moth 
and  rust  consume  and  where  thieves  break  in  and  steal,  but  lay 
up  for  yourselves  treasures  in  heaven,  where  neither  moth  nor 
rust  consumes  and  where  thieves  do  not  break  in  and  steal.  For 
where  your  treasure  is,  there  will  your  heart  be  also. 

Did  Jesus  mean  that  a  man  should  not  bank  his  income  above  the 
necessities  of  Hfe?  Was  he  against  emphasis  on  thrift?  For  Jackson,  yes. 
For  me,  I'm  not  so  sure.  Yet  surely  Jesus  did  mean:  Earthly  treasures  are 
fleeting.  They  are  here  today,  gone  tomorrow.  The  treasures  in  Jesus'  day 
were  not  so  much  money  as  goods — rugs,  tapestries,  garments,  and  the  like. 
Insects  would  get  into  them  and  destroy  them.  Thieves  could  break  through 
mud  walls  and  take  them.  And  they  often  did.  Even  life  itself  was  insecure. 

The  important  thing — the  thing  that  lasts — is  the  kingdom  of  God,  the 
invisible  kingdom  of  truth  and  love  and  faith!  So  lay  up  treasures  in  that 
bank — the  bank  of  heaven! 

Jesus  was  also  saying  that  if  you  accumulate  things  (such  as  money) 
on  this  earth,  you  are  apt  to  become  engrossed  in  them;  they  take  your 
time,  your  interest,  even  your  central  devotion.  You  tend  to  give  them 
supreme  worth — value  them  most  of  all — that  is,  make  them  your  god! 

Only  the  true  God  is  worthy  of  first  place  in  your  heart!  So,  put  the 
invisible  kingdom,  the  spiritual  kingdom  first!  You  are  probably  saying, 
"Money  is  mighty  important  to  me."  Perhaps  so.  But  remember  to  possess 
your  money,  not  be  possessed  by  it!  Remember  that  God  is  to  be  first  and 
this  world's  treasures  should  fall  in  place  behind  the  treasures  of  the 
kingdom  of  God — the  bank  of  heaven! 

— Lawrence  P.  Fitzgerald 
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By  Paul  K.  McAfee 

The  Appointed  Time 

For  your  devotional  life.  Take  time  for  meditation  and  prayer 


Margin  of  Error 

A  FATHER  overheard  his  youngest  son  talking  to  his  oldest, 
'When  you  tell  me  to  do  something,  I  may;  but  I  don't  have 
to.  But  when  Father  tells  me  to  do  something,  I  must!" 

By  way  of  analogy,  we  may  liken  the  oldest  brother  to  man 
and  the  father  to  God.  Our  brother  has  a  margin  of  error;  his 
authority  is  limited.  The  father  has  the  weight  of  years,  education, 
and  experience  behind  his  words;  his  authority  is  established. 

Let  us  always  be  aware  of  the  margin  of  error  in  the  judgment 
of  man.  Too  often  we  listen  to  some  man  we  like,  or  respect,  and 
make  him  our  authority.  Yet  even  so,  man  is  imperfect  and  a 
sinner.  We  rather  should  listen  to  God  and  acknowledge  his 
authority.  The  words  that  men  speak  are  but  whispers  compared 
to  the  words  of  God. 

READ  Acts  5:17-32 

PRAYER:  O  God,  in  whose  hands  our  world  rests  and  our  lives 
rest,  help  us  to  know  thy  will  for  our  lives  and  accept  thy  author- 
ity. Through  Christ,  Our  Lord.  Amen, 

Avoid  Evil 

T3  ECENTLY  a  young  man  was  arrested  in  a  large  city  of  the 
•*-^  U.S.A.  for  committing  murder.  There  was  no  doubt  of  his 
guilt.  It  was  proved  and  he  confessed  to  it.  When  asked  why  he 
did  it,  he  replied,  "Others  got  by  with  it,  why  couldn't  I?"  He 
had  linked  his  life  with  the  wrong  people. 

Isn't  it  tragic  that  what  is  actually  unwholesome  morally  and 
physically  is  often  so  attractive?  It  may  be  compared  to  an 
apple,  shiny  and  red  on  the  outside,  but  with  a  worm  eating 
away  on  the  inside.  A  thorough  and  intelligent  investigation  would 
bring  aU  this  to  Ught. 

Christians  must  not  admire  a  wicked  act;  they  cannot  afford  to 
do  so.  God  does  not  and  he  is  our  example.  Only  by  prayer  and 
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love  and  standing  up  for  the  Christian  cause  can  evil  be  con- 
quered; never  if  we  condone  sin  or  be  envious  of  it. 

Evil  is  like  a  parasite — give  it  a  mind  and  it  will  take  a  soul. 

READ:  Psalm  37:1-9 

PRAYER:  Give  me  the  discernment,  O  God,  to  see  evil  and  the 
strength  to  avoid  it.  Amen. 

The  Pure  in  Heart 

SINCE  the  beginning  of  time,  men  have  mingled  sex  and 
religion.  Each  deals  with  basic  instinctive  emotions — procrea- 
tion and  a  desire  to  cope  with  the  unknown.  Fertility  cults  were 
prevalent  in  the  early  centuries.  As  they  came  into  Canaan,  the 
Hebrews  had  to  fight  these  cults.  So  must  we.  Purity  in  religion 
demands  purity  in  one's  total  life.  A  man  cannot  desecrate  the 
seed  of  his  body  in  wicked  Uving  and  maintain  a  wholesome 
relation  with  God.  The  Christian  must  remember  that  his  body 
is  a  temple  of  the  Holy  Spirit  and  keep  sex  within  marriage. 

God  honors  the  man  that  honors  him.  Of  course,  he  loves  man 
in  spite  of  man's  sin.  But  the  man  who  continues  in  known  sin 
surely  cannot  be  saved.  The  body  hunger  must  be  fed,  but  at 
the  right  time  and  under  the  right  conditions. 

READ:   1  Corinthians  5:1-13 

PRAYER:  Jesus,  Master  of  all  and  Savior  of  those  who  come  to 
thee,  give  me  the  strength  to  make  thy  teachings  the  ruling  ele- 
ments of  my  life.  In  thy  name.  Amen. 

For  a  Closer  Walk  with  God 

A  GREAT  missionary,  known  for  the  depth  of  his  humility, 
-^^  was  asked  how  he  had  achieved  this  virtue.  His  reply  was 
simple,  "I  approach  God  as  a  child.  When  I  go  to  bed  I  say. 
Good  night.  Father,  and  put  my  trust  in  him  that  he  will  watch 
over  me  through  the  night.  When  I  awaken  I  say,  Good  morning. 
Father,  and  again  I  trust  him  for  a  safe  and  significant  day." 

Simple?  Yes.  But  basic,  very  basic.  To  keep  God  beside  you, 
soldier,  in  your  bunker,  foxhole,  barracks,  or  machine  gun  nest, 
is  the  first  line  of  defense  for  your  soul.  With  him  there,  you 
need  not  worry,  for  your  life  is  in  his  hands.  Seek  to  make  him 
one  to  whom  you  can  say  "Good  night"  and  "Good  morning." 

READ:  Psalms  139:1-24 

PRAYER:  O  God,  my  Father,  keep  me  close  to  thee  in  waking 
and  sleeping  that  I  may  be  as  a  child  in  my  faith.  Amen. 
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It's  a  thrill  to  any  golfer  to  get 
a  hole-in-one.  William  Green  of  New 
York  sank  one  on  the  11th  tee  at  the 
Apawamis  Golf  Club  on  August  12, 
1941.  What's  so  great  about  this?  Well, 
it  happened  to  be  a  340  yard  drive 
right   into   the  cup! 


New  Baptist  Homes 

The  American  Baptist  Home  Mis- 
sion Societies  have  announced  the 
future  building  of  two  new  homes 
for  the  aging,  one  in  Phoenix,  Ari- 
zona, and  one  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Cahf.  They  will  have  housing  units, 
fellowship  centers,  food  services, 
infirmaries  and  chapels. 


BIBLE  VERSE 


MARK  10:15 

Verily  I  say  unto  you.  Who- 
soever shall  not  receive  the  king- 
dom of  God  as  a  little  child,  he 
shall  not  enter  therein. 


Our  verse  for  the  month  points  up 
the  necessity  of  conversion.  We  must 
receive  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a 
little  child — in  faith,  in  trust,  behev- 
ing  that  our  Father  will  forgive  us 
our  sins  and  give  unto  us  eternal 
hfe.  This  is  a  good  verse  to  mem- 
orize and  live  by. 


Gift  to  Lebanese  Orphans 

Last  fall,  U.S.  Marines  raised 
$500  as  a  gift  to  Lebanese  orphans 
and  as  a  result  received  words  of 
thanks  from  General  Jamil  Lahoud 
who  expressed  thanks  on  behalf 
of   President   Chehab. 


ANSWERS 
to  Presidential  I.Q. 

(see  page  42) 

1.  35  2.  Hoover  3.  John  Adams  4.  Lincoln  5.  Buchanan  6.  Theodore 
Roosevelt  who  was  42  7.  Wilham  Harrison  who  was  68  8.  Tyler  9.  24  10. 
Madison  11.  Coohdge  12.  Vu*ginia  with  8  13.  Ohio  with  7  14.  Coolidge 
15.  Grant. 
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^et  7i^  Pn^uf 


Eternal  God,  in  whose  perfect 
Kingdom  no  sword  is  drawn  but  the 
sword  of  righteousness,  and  no 
strength  known  but  the  strength  of 
love;  so  guide  and  inspire,  we  pray 
thee,  the  work  of  all  who  seek  thy 
kingdom,  that  the  nations  may  find 
their  security  not  in  force  of  arms 
but  in  that  perfect  love  which  casteth 
out  fear,  and  in  that  fellowship  re- 
vealed to  us  by  thy  Son,  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord.  Amen, 

O  Lord  our  Lord,  deliver  us  from 
the  evil  of  selfish  living.  The  world 
with  its  greed  and  lust  and  struggle 
for  power  is  too  much  with  us  and 
we  have  neglected  thine  invisible 
kingdom  wherein  dwelleth  truth, 
righteousness,  and  love.  May  we  live 
for  those  realities  that  are  eternal, 
that  do  not  fade  away.  Through 
Jesus  Christ,  our  Savior.  Amen, 

Our  Heavenly  Father,  we  pray  for 
the  workers  of  the  world.  They  toil 
with  rugged  hands  through  long, 
monotonous  hours  to  create  the 
machines  we  use.  In  the  midst  of 
mechanical  men,  help  them  to  keep 
alive  the  things  of  the  spirit.  Help 
us  to  help  them  by  putting  persons 
before  property,  values  before  things, 
the  invisible  before  the  visible,  the 
kingdom  of  God  before  the  kingdom 
of  dollars.  Through  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord.  Amen. 


O  God,  we  are  sinners  all!  There 
is  within  us  a  lower  urge  that  pulls 
us  down  and  would  pull  us  down  to 
our  death  were  it  not  for  thine  ever- 
lasting arms  beneath  us.  Help  us  to 
trust  thee  more.  Do  for  us  what  we 
are  so  unable  to  do  for  ourselves — 
defeat  the  power  of  evil  within  us. 
Create  within  us  a  clean  heart.  Then 
may  we  walk  daily  with  thee  along 
life's  way,  secure  in  the  knowledge 
that  we  will  be  victorious  over  sin. 
This  we  ask  in  Jesus'  name.  Amen, 

Almighty  God,  our  Father,  we  pray 
for  high  faith — faith  that  not  only 
saves  us  but  sustains  us;  faith  that 
energizes  us  and  revitalizes  us  and 
sends  us  forth  conquering  and  to 
conquer;  faith  that  says  of  the  moun- 
tain, if  we  cannot  go  over  it,  we 
can  go  around  it  or  through  it;  faith 
that  enables  us  to  persevere  to  the 
very  end  and  on  to  eternity. 

We  pray  also,  our  Father,  for  great 
courage — courage  that  enables  us  to 
carry  on  even  when  we  are  afraid; 
courage  that  "grieves  o'er  many 
secret  wounds  and  makes  believe  we 
are  not  caring";  courage  that  bids  | 
eternal  truth  be  present  fact;  courage 
that  faces  honestly  the  anxieties  of 
the  present  age  but  remembers  that 
He  who  is  for  us  is  more  than  they 
who  are  against  us. 

In  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  our 
Lord  and  Savior.  Amen. 
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The  Link 

Satellite 


We  view  developments  in  the  world  of  religion 


How  to  Obtain 
Graduate  Study  Funds 

Volume  III  of  the  series  of 
"World-Wide  Graduate  Award  Di- 
rectories," the  largest  and  most 
comprehensive  compilation  of  fel- 
lowships, assistantships,  prizes, 
scholarships,  work-study  plans  for 
students  and  professional  people,  is 
now  available.  More  than  350  uni- 
versities and  foundations  from  al- 
most every  state  and  over  one 
hundred  foreign  universities  have 
sent  information  for  the  volume. 
Stipends  range  from  $200  up  to  $10,- 
000  and  the  fields  of  study  are 
numerous.  The  volume  sells  for 
$3.00  and  may  be  ordered  from  The 
Advancement  and  Placement  Insti- 
tute, Box  99,  Station  G,  Brooklyn 
22,  N.Y.  There  are  several  volumes 
in  this  series  and  most  of  them  may 
be  found  at  deans'  ofiRces,  university 
and  pubHc  libraries,  and  school 
superintendents'  oflBces. 

The  Advancement  and  Placement 
Institute  also  prepares  a  list  of  over- 
seas teaching  opportunities. 


Ambulance  to  Pakistan 

Symbol  of  the  aid  the  churches 
are  rendering  around  the  world 
through  Church  World  Service  was 
the  gift  last  fall  of  a  Volkswagen 
ambulance  to  the  Red  Cross  of 
Pakistan.  The  car  will  be  a  unit  of 
the  Karachi  mobile   dispensary. 

Church  World  Service  reports 
that  from  January  through  Septem- 
ber, 1959,  1,544,810  pounds  of  U.S. 
surplus  and  other  food  stuffs  valued 
at  more  than  $100,000  were  shipped 
to  Pakistan.  A  total  of  16,911  pounds 
of  vitamins  and  17,697  pounds  of 
clothing  have  also  been  dehvered. 

Reunions 

This  summer  will  no  doubt  bring 
many  reunions  of  former  military 
personnel;  e.g.,  the  82nd  Airborne 
Division  Association  will  have  its 
Fourteenth  Annual  Convention  at 
Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  July  4-6,  1960. 
E  Co.  Poop  Sheet  announces  that 
E.  Co.,  505  Parachute  Infantry  Regi- 
ment, will  have  a  reunion  at  Ft. 
Bragg,  July  29-30,  1960. 
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Action  for  Peace 

In  full  swing  now  is  a  nationwide 
program  of  education  for  action  and 
peace  being  sponsored  by  the  De- 
partment of  International  Affairs 
of  the  National  Council  of  Churches. 
Dr.  Kenneth  L.  Maxwell,  executive 
of  the  department,  says:  "A  tre- 
mendous response  is  being  registered 
to  this  program.  .  .  About  2,000 
local  communities  began  January  1 
to  learn  more  about  the  basic  issues 
in  U.S.  foreign  policy  and  their 
relation  to  Christian  principles."  The 
program  will  continue  through  June, 
1960. 

Stop  Sunday  Shopping 

In  a  major  effort  to  put  a  stop  to 
"wide-open  Sunday  buying"  the 
Lansing  Area  (Mich.)  Council  of 
Churches  is  urging  members  to  boy- 
cott those  stores  remaining  open 
on  Sundays.  One  manager  com- 
mented: "If  church  people  would 
stop  buying  groceries  on  Sunday, 
there  wouldn't  be  enough  trade 
left  to  warrant  any  chain  grocery 
to  remain  open." 

Scholarship  Grants 

Eighty-four  American  Indians, 
Spanish-speaking  Americans,  and 
Eskimo  young  people  are  enrolled 
in  college  diis  year,  thanks  to 
scholarship  grants  ($200  to  $1,000) 
from  the  Board  of  Home  Missions 
of  the  Congregational  Christian 
Churches. 

Church  Membership  Gains 

Church  membership  in  the  United 
States  now  stands  at  a  record-break- 
ing  109,557,741,   according  to  the 
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1960  Yearbook  of  American 
Churches.  The  gain  in  1958  was 
5,368,063  or  a  5  per  cent  rise  in 
comparison  to  a  1.7  per  cent  gain 
for  total  population  increase.  Of  the 
new  total  61,504,669  are  Protestants; 
39,509,508  are  Roman  Catholics; 
5,500,000  are  Jews;  and  2,545,318 
are  Eastern  Orthodox. 

Contributions  reported  in  1958  by 
forty-nine  Protestant  and  Orthodox 
communions  totaled  $2,352,159,290. 

Per  member  giving  for  all  purposes 
was  highest  in  the  Free  Methodist 
Church:  $243.95.  The  next  four 
highest  averages  were:  Seventh-Day 
Adventists,  $217.31;  Pilgrim  Holi- 
ness Church,  $194.85;  Evangelical 
Free  Church  of  America,  $182.27; 
Orthodox  Presbyterian  Church,  Inc., 
$153.87. 

Dangers  of  Automation 

Before  leaving  Europe  last  year, 
Chaplain  (Colonel)  Harold  W. 
Schulz  spoke  to  the  Berlin  Command 
Protestant  Men  of  the  Chapel  and 
said  in  part:  "Christians  everywhere 
must  demonstrate  a  personal  faith  in 
an  impersonal  world.  .  .  Automation 
is  creating  a  great  danger  to  the 
American  citizen  since  it  causes  a 
loss  of  personaUty,  of  individual- 
ity. .  .  The  home  is  the  keystone  of 
our  civiHzation,  but  must  be  strength- 
ened with  prayer  for  and  with  one 
another.  .  .  The  Protestant  Men  of 
the  Chapel  demonstrate  a  potent, 
powerful  testimony  to  the  Christian 
faith." 

Life  Span  of  Indian  Americans 

The  average  life  span  of  Indian 
Americans  is  thirty-five  years. 


Above: 

^Vlieelus  Air  Force  Base,  Tripoli,  in 
Libya  is  a  small  Oberammergau  at 
Christmas.  There  with  live  figures  the 
Nativity  story  is  dramatized.  Thou- 
sands attended  the  two  performances 
—Dec.  19,  20,  1959. 

Right: 

For  the  90th  year,  the  American 
Tract  Society  presents  Bibles  to  incom- 
ing cadets — 502 — at  West  Point,  Sept. 
27,  1959.  Henry  G.  Perry,  Exec.  Sect. 
of  ATS  is  shown  presenting  Bible  to 
Cadet  Phil  Brown. 

Below: 

Fiftv-nine  Navy  lay  leaders  and 
eleven  chaplains  from  the  Los  Angeles- 
Long  Beach  area  attended  a  training 
session  for  lay  leaders  at  U.S.  Naval 
Station,  Long  Beach,  California, 
September  21,  1959. 


THIS  is  Leap  Year  and  so  February  has  twenty-nine  days.  This  one  extra 
day  comes  every  four  years.  Use  it  wisely.  It  has  been  said:  "Our  days  are 
hke  identical  suitcases — all  the  same  size,  but  some  people  can  pack  more  into 
them  than  others." 

Feb.  5-7,  Atlantic  City,  N.J.  A  study  consultation  is  being  held  on  Christian 
laymen  overseas.   General  Administration,   National   Council  of   Churches. 

Feb.  9-11,  National  Council,  The  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  Greenwich, 
Conn. 

Feb.  12-18,  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Division  of  Christian  Education  of  the 
National  Council,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  For  program  write  to  the  Division  of  Christian 
Education,  NCCCUSA,  475  Riverside  Drive,  New  York  27,  N.Y. 

Feb.  14,  Race  Relations  Sunday  ...  St.  Valentine's  Day  .  .  . 

Feb.  15-18,  General  Council,  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church. 

Feb.  21,  Universal  Day  of  Prayer  for  Students 

Feb.  21-27,  Brotherhood  Week.  Purpose;  "Rededication  to  respect  for  individuals 
and  rights  of  people,  and  to  outline  practical  steps  which  people  can  take  to 
promote  understanding  and  realization  of  these  ideals."  Sponsor:  National  Con- 
ference of  Christians  and  Jews,  43  W.  57th  St.,  New  York  19,  N.Y. 

Some  important  birthdays: 

Feb.    4 — Mark  Hopkins,  distinguished  educator,  b.  1802 

Feb.    7— Charles  Dickens,  b.  1812 

Feb.    9 — Wm.  Henry  Harrison,  ninth  president  of  the  U.S.,  b.  1773 

Feb.  12— Abraham  Lincoln,  b.  1809 

Feb.  17— Frances  E.  Willard,  founder  of  WCTU,  b.  1898 

Feb.  22— George  Washington,  b.   1732 

Feb.  24— Chester  Wm.  Nimitz,  b.   1885 

Feb.  26— Wm.  F.  Cody,  Buffalo  Bill,  b.  1846 

Feb.  27 — Henry  Wadsworth  Longfellow,  b.  1807 

LEAFLETS  ON  PROTESTANTISM 

Helpful  leaflets  on  "The  Protestant  Emphasis"  which  will  go  well 
with  the  series  WHO  WE  ARE  are  available  through  TIDINGS, 
1908  Grand  Avenue,  Nashville  5,  Tennessee.  (Write  to  them  for  a 
brochure  giving  complete  listing.)  Some  of  the  leaflets  are: 

"The  Meaning  of  the  Lord's  Supper  for  Protestants"  by  Fred  Cloud 

(10^  per  copy;  10  or  more,  5^  each) 
"Our  Protestant  Heritage  and  Witness"  by  Homer  J.  R.  Elford 

(10^  per  copy;  10  or  more,  5^  each) 
"Roman  Catholic  Tradition  and  the  Protestant  Faith"  by  W.  Fraser 
Mum'O 
(35^  each;  4  or  more,  25^  each) 
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Chapter  2:  How  Did  Protestantism  Begin? 

T^ENOMINATIONALISM  within  the  Protestant  faith  is  both  a 
^^^  problem  and  an  opportunity.  In  our  discussion  of  the  many 
divisions  within  and  without  Protestantism  we  ought  to  be  reahstic, 
yet  at  the  same  time  deteraiine  to  make  the  very  most  of  the  present 
situation.  The  purpose  of  talking  together  about  vital  issues  is  not  to 
be  critical,  but  to  be  constructive. 

1.  The  Early  Church   (Acts  2:43-47;  I  Cor.   1:10-31). 

In  what  way  was  the  Protestant  Reformation  a  move  back  toward 
New  Testament  religion?  What  was  the  real  nature  of  the  church 
during  the  New  Testament  period? 

2.  Spirit  More  Than  Form  (Matt.  13:1-58). 

Why  did  Christ  stress  the  kingdom  of  God  more  than  the  church? 
In  what  sense  is  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  church  the  same?  When 
has  the  church  repudiated  the  teachings  of  the  kingdom?  Why  must 
the  church  always  place  first  of  all  the  things  of  the  spirit? 

3.  The  Unfulfilled  Reformation   (John  14:8-15). 

Martin  Luther  became  the  leader  of  a  reformation  which  had 
gathered  considerable  momentum  even  before  he  came  upon  the 
public  scene.  The  church,  because  of  its  moral  and  spiritual  cor- 
ruption, was  ripe  for  reformation.  What  were  some  of  the  basic 
reasons  back  of  the  Protestant  Reformation?  What  major  changes 
resulted?  Why  were  not  other  necessary  changes  undertaken?  In 
what  sense  is  the  Protestant  Reformation  still  going  on? 

4.  The  Universal  Christian  Circle    (James  2:1-26). 

Relatively  few  Protestants  desire  to  have  one  church  presided 
over  by  one  bishop.  This  kind  of  church  union  has  now  gone  out  of 
fashion.  Instead  of  one  great  organic  church  the  aim  is  to  establish 
a  united  church  which  has  many  diflFerent  divisions.  These  various 
divisions  would  cooperate,  and  not  compete,  with  one  another.  Do  you 
think  such  Christian  cooperation  is  possible? 
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How  We  Got  Our  Denominations  by  Stanley  I.  Stuber  (Association  Press,  re- 
vised 1959,  $3.50) 

Those  of  you  who  are  now  reading  the  series  in  THE  LINK  on  WHO  WE 
ARE,  a  twelve-chapter  study  of  our  Protestant  faith,  heritage,  beliefs,  will  be 
particularly  interested  in  this  new,  revised  edition  of  one  of  Stanley  Stuber's  im- 
portant books.  In  fact,  in  this  very  issue  you  will  find  in  the  article  "How  Did 
Protestantism  Begin?"  some  of  the  information  which  is  more  detailed  in  YLovo 
We  Got  Our  Denominations. 

Questions  such  as  the  following  are  often  asked:  Why  are  there  so  many 
denominations?  Where  did  they  come  from?  Are  there  any  real  differences 
between  them?  This  book  will  supply  an  authentic  answer.  The  historical  origins, 
beliefs,  and  growth  of  the  major  denominations  are  set  forth  in  readable  fashion. 

Conversion  by  E.  Stanley  Jones  (Abingdon,  1959,  $3.25) 

"No  one  need  remain  what  he  is,  or  is  about  to  be,  for  the  door  to  change  is 
open — conversion.  And  no  person  and  no  thing  can  keep  you  from  entering  that 
door — except  your  own  refusal  to  enter,"  so  says  Stanley  Jones.  What  is  con- 
version? How  does  it  come  about?  What  are  its  lasting  effects?  These  are  some 
of  the  questions  studied  in  this  book  by  one  of  the  great  leaders  of  our  modern 
church.  Out  of  a  life-time  of  experience  in  India,  where  Dr.  Jones  has  presented 
the  claims  of  the  gospel  to  Hindus;  indeed,  from  this  great  man's  experience 
all  over  the  world  come  vivid  illustrations  of  how  God  can  change  people. 

Here  you  have  a  living  record  of  what  God  through  Christ  can  do  for  lost 
men  everywhere.  It  is  a  good  book  to  own  and  share  with  those  who  are  seeking 
light  on  how  to  become  a  Christian! 

Paul  the  Dauntless  by  Basil  Mathews  (Revell,  reprinted  1959,  $3.95) 

Undoubtedly  Paul's  letters  are  one  of  the  most  difficult  sections  of  the  Holy 
Bible.  There  is  still  a  debate  among  theologians  as  to  whether  Paul  or  Jesus 
began  the  church.  One  of  the  first  things  needed  is  a  true  understanding  of  the 
real  Paul.  Basil  Mathews  in  this  375-page  biography  gives  a  comprehensible  and 
lively  account  of  the  great  apostle,  drawing  often  on  his  imagination,  to  be  sure, 
but  never  untrue  to  the  real  Paul. 

Paul  was  a  great  adventurer  and  to  read  this  book  is  to  go  on  an  adventure 
with  Paul.  His  life  and  his  letters  are,  as  the  author  says,  "timely  because  they 
are  timeless."  You'll  enjoy  the  book  and  profit  from  its  reading. 

The  Laymen  Series 

Bethany  Press  (Box  179,  St.  Louis  66,  Mo.)  has  a  new  series  which  seeks 
to  enlarge  the  faith  of  laymen.  In  the  series  thus  far  are:  The  Layman  Reads 
His  Bible  by  M.  Jack  Suggs;  The  Layman  Learns  to  Pray  by  Lloyd  V.  Channels; 
and  The  Layman  Builds  a  Christian  Home  by  Vera  Channels.  Price:  $1.75. 
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Avoid   This   Disappointment 

Please  increase  our  subscription  to  the  publication  THE  LINK  from  the  150 
copies  we  now  receive  to  200.  .  .  .  Your  magazine  enjoys  great  popularity  here  at 
the  Marine  Corps  Schools.  Running  short  therefore  disappoints  many  people. 

— LT  Marvin  D.  Baker,  CHC,  USN, 
Marine  Corps   Schools, 
Quantico,  Va. 

Free  Copies 

THE  LINK  is  a  very  fine  magazine;  in  fact,  I  believe  the  best  published  in 
its  field.  .  .  Believe  me  when  I  say  the  cancelHng  of  THE  LINK  was  not  done 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment.  .  .  May  the  Lord  continue  to  bless  you  in  the  fine 
work  you  are  doing.  .  . 

— Chaplain    David    R.    Kabe^e, 
U.S.    Naval    Hospital, 
San    Diego    34,    Calif. 

{We  are  continuing  the  Naval  HospitaVs  order  for  100  copies  monthly  on  a 
free  basis.  Any  of  you  care  to  pick  up  the  tab? ) 


THE  LINK  Getting  Better 

I  received  your  pink  card  stating  the  greater  emphasis  on  Protestantism  in 
THE  LINK.  I  am  altogether  for  it!  And  now  I  double  my  subscription.  Please 
change  our  standing  order  to  one  hundred  copies  instead  of  fifty. 

It  has  been  a  good  magazine  and  it  is  getting  better.  Trends  should  be  in 
articles  which  tend  to  bind  together  military  personnel  with  their  chaplains.  Too 
many  of  our  religious-minded  men  will  follow  missionaries,  holy  jumper  preach- 
ers, most  anyone  except  their  chaplains  because  in  their  words,  "The  chaplain 
doesn't  preach  the  Bible." 

— CDR  J.  F.  Parker,  CHC,  USN, 
U.S.  Naval  Air  Station, 
Navy  Number  214, 
Fleet  Post  Office,  New  York,  N.Y. 

Comment  from  the  USO 

We  read  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  your  magazine  THE  LINK  and  keep  it 
on  our  literature  table  here  in  this  USO.  It  is  a  splendid  publication.  .  .  . 

— Dorothy  M.  Cheyne, 

United  Service  Organizations,  Inc. 
333  Ray  Ave., 
Fayetteville,  N.C. 
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"Oh,  I  feel  fine  now  that  the  doctor's 
found  out  that  there  is  really  some- 
thing wrong  with  me." 

The  husband  put  in  a  flagstone 
walk  from  the  house  to  the  street 
and  when  he  was  all  finished  he 
called  his  wife  to  come  for  a  look. 

"It's  terrible,"  she  said.  "The  colors 
don't  match;  it's  too  narrow  and  the 
stones  are  crooked." 

Weary  and  disappointed,  the  hus- 
band asked:  "How  is  it  for  length?" 
— Gene   Yasenak 

A  tourist  in  Alabama  saw  a  large 
sign  on  a  gasoline  station  that  said, 
"Mississippi  State  Line — Two  Miles 
Ahead — Last  Chance  for  28-cent 
Gas."  He  pulled  in  and  had  his  tank 
filled. 

"By  the  way,  how  much  is  gas  in 


Mississippi?"  he  asked  as  the  attend- 
ant was  handing  him  his  change. 

The  Alabaman  replied,  "Twenty- 
four  cents." 
— Joe  McCarthy  in  American  Weekly 

Definition  of  a  pessimist:  A  wom- 
an driver  who  thinks  she  can't  get 
her  car  into  the  small  parking  space,  m 
Definition  of  an  optimist:  Her  hus- 
band who  thinks  she  won't  try. 

Shaggy  dogs  have  their  day: 

The  kangaroo  who  smacked  the 
young  one  in  her  pouch  and  ex- 
claimed: "I'll  teach  you  to  eat  crack- 
ers in  bed!" 

The  worm  who  attended  the  corn- 
husking  bee.  He  went  in  one  ear 
and  out  the  other. 

The  termite  who  boasted  to  his 
brother,  "This'U  bring  down  the 
house!" 

— Bennett  Cerf 

Mortals  who 

Add  to  our  sorrow: 
Here  today — 

And  here  tomorrow! 

— Kay  Owens 

Overheard  in  a  railroad  station: 
A  pompous  boor  was  loudly  telling 
his  companion,  and  the  world,  about 
bis  accompHshments. 

"I  tell  you  I  started  with  noth- 
ing," he  proclaimed.  "I  am  complete- 
ly  self-made." 

The  sad  little  man,  quietly  eyed 
his  companion,  looked  up  and  said: 
"I'm  no  good  at  these  do-it-yourself 
projects  either." 

— Frank  Lawrence  in  Quote 
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